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So good! STARLAC the heart of milk 


So pure ...so wholesome... such 
a money saver on your table! 


Since plenty of milk on the table is 
so important to your family’s health 
you should know this! 

Starlac, Borden’s nonfat dry milk, 
gives you the heart of milk... all the 
proteins, B vitamins and minerals of 
the finest pasteurized milk ... for 


about 8¢ a quart. Only the water and 
fat are removed. 

Get Borden’s Starlac. Drink it. Use 
it in all your “made-with-milk” rec- 
ipes. Tastes simply delicious. It 
mixes instantly, dissolves completely, 
even in ice water. 

Economy 5-qt. package . . . Convenience 
package with 3 pre-measured 1-qt. enve- 
lopes ... Family 12-qt. package. 


about 8¢ a quart 


© 1956, The Borden Company 





Giant press gives 50,000-ton hug 


Huge as the press appears, you see less 
than half of it, for a large part is hidden 
beneath the floor level. 

Loewy-Hydropress, Inc., a division of 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp., de- 
signed and built it under the U. S. Air 
Force Heavy Press Program. It is at 
work in the Wyman-Gordon plant near 
Worcester, Mass. 

In one mighty 50,000-ton squeeze, 
equivalent to the weight of a battleship, 


this production Gargantua can forge an 
entire airplane wing spar. There are 
many advantages in making a wing 
spar, or any plane component, in this 
way. The product is better. The pressed 
part, in one piece, replaces many sepa- 
rate pieces, saving the man-hours needed 
to fabricate and assemble them, as well 
as the rivets that would be needed to 
bond them together. 

Most spectacular parts of this me- 


BETHLEHEM STEEL @a 


chanical giant are the columns through 
which the 50,000-ton pressure is ex- 
erted. Bethlehem forging crews made 
the eighteen steel sections for the col- 
umns in the forge shop at the Beth- 
lehem, Pa., plant. 

They were the longest forgings ever 
made, measuring 108 feet overall, each 
one patiently elongated and forged to 
size into a column from a cylindrical 


275-ton steel ingot. 
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Vacations on wheels are the specialty of 

the Mertz family and Salvatore Pinto’s cover 

photograph shows them relaxing around the 

vehicle that makes it possible—their station 

wagon. On page 32 the Mertzes tell how they 
range from coast to coast at a daily cost of $3 a person. 
Labor Reporter Victor Riesel, blinded by a thug be- 
cause of his courageous exposes of union racketeering, 
tells how labor crooks have wormed their way into every 
family’s purse. See What the Acid Throwers Didn’t Want 
Me to Tell on page 10. For inspiring help with your daily 
living, be sure to read on page 43 how a mother with 
incurable cancer met the challenge of her last wonder- 
ful days. 
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How you can set your family up 


for house-keeping! 


New York Life's low-cost 
MORTGAGE PROTECTION 
PLAN gives heirs cash to pay the 
balance due on your home. 


A home is usually the most impor- 
tant purchase of a man’s life. It’s the 
possession he chooses with the greatest 
care... the one he wants most to pro- 
tect for his family’s present and future 
welfare. 


That’s why so many men today are 
taking out New York Life’s insurance 
plans designed especially for mortgage 
cancellation. If he should die unexpect- 
edly, such a plan assures a man that 
his family will immediately receive 
enough cash to pay off the mortgage 
remaining on his home. Yet the cost 
per month of this vital protection is 
very small. 


Say, for example, you’re age 30 and 
have a 20-year mortgage for $10,000. 


You can buy a $10,000 Mortgage Pro- 
tection policy at a premium cost of 
little more than $5 a month. And divi- 
dends after the second year could be 
used to reduce premium payments. If 
you died the first year, your family 
would receive the full $10,000. If you 
died later and mortgage payments had 
been kept up to date, they would re- 
ceive at least enough cash to pay off 
the unpaid balance. During the last 5 
years the amount would remain con- 
stant at $3,500. And after 20 years, 
the policy would terminate without 
value. This is decreasing term insurance. 


An alternate plan combines decreas- 
ing term insurance with permanent life 
insurance. While premiums are some- 
what higher, this plan builds cash 
values which can be used for your own 
retirement. Or you can continue life 
insurance protection afier you’ve paid 
off your mortgage. 


Ask your New York Life agent about 
this low cost protection that can keep 
your home in the family—and your 
family in their home. Or mail the 
coupon today! 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community 
is a Good Man to Know 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Dept. TJ-1, 51 Madison Ave. 
New York 10, New York 
(in Caneda: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario ) 


Please furnish me, without obligation, your free 
booklet, “There's Money In Home Maintenance.” 


Address 
City 


Zone 





Mr. Truck Buyer ! 
Why turn your back 
on the facts 


Your best buy is DODGE . . . and we can prove it! 


Buying a new truck is pretty serious business—not . Lowest operating costs. Exclusive V-8 Power- 
exactly a dime-store affair. So why risk not getting Dome combustion milks extra miles from every 
the best buy? gallon, practically eliminates power-robbing carbon. 


Doesn't it make sense to take a few minutes . Sharpest turning—makes parking easier, cuts time 
and check to see for yourself just how much more loss in maneuvering through traffic. 


Dodge actually gives you per dollar? 5. Biggest cab—for real comfort on even the longest 
You'll find Dodge leads other makes in the hauls. 


really important ways. For example, when you buy 6. Low cost—lower than any other make for many 
a Dodge, you get: models. 


1. Maximum hauling power. Dodge sets the pace Do right by yourself—take a few minutes to look 
for the entire industry in many models! into DODGE before you buy your new truck. 
2. Top payload capacities—up to 22% more! After all, why pay more and get less? 


ODGE 
TRUCKS 


WITH THE FORWARD Loox > 


GET YOUR DODGE DEALER’S DEAL BEFORE YOU ste 
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AM NEWSFRONT 


Straight from Washington: 


ODDS ARE 5-TO-1 THAT EISENHOWER WILL STILL SAY YES to a second term. His 
closest associates were uncertain up to the day before his Feb. 29 
press conference when he decided to run again. But now they expect no 
change in the President's plans. 


(1) His recovery 
continues better than expected; the operation has removed a condition 


which has bothered him for several years. (2) His background has 
trained him against reversing a strategic decision. (3) His loyalty to 
party deters him from plunging the Republican convention into a 
divisive, last-minute fight over the nomination. 


EISENHOWER WILL TEST HIMSELF AGAIN BEFORE DISCLOSING HIS DECISION. 


IF EISENHOWER DOESN’T RUN (A SMALL “‘IF’’), the President would have a veto 
over any GOP nominee. He would influence but not single-handedly pick 
the candidate. He would oppose Knowland, Dirkson or any right-—winger. 


He would favor Warren, welcome Governor Herter, accept Nixon, cordially 
support Dewey. 


to draft Warren; if Warren refused, Nixon would be next in line. 


STEVENSON IS ALMOST IN AS DEMOCRATIC NOMINEE FOR PRESIDENT. There 
are four main reasons: (1) He won most of the primaries, did better 
than Kefauver. (2) Every poll shows him the decisive favorite of Demo- 
cratic rank-and-file voters. (3) He could keep the party united and 
still have an outside chance of winning. (4) If Eisenhower doesn't 


run, his moderate views would capitalize on middle-road national 
sentiment. 


to Stevenson, but powerful Southern Democrats think he's too far to the 
left. Senator Stuart Symington of Missouri is the probable choice if 
Stevenson and Harriman should block each other off. He is not involved 


in the civil rights controversy, but most observers feel that his 
nomination would concede defeat. 


LEADING DEMOCRATIC VICE PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES ARE: With Stevenson— 
Mayor Robert Wagner of New York, Governor Robert Meyner of New Jersey 
or Senator Lyndon Johnson of Texas, who probably does not want to run. 
With Harriman—Symington or Johnson if he could be had. With Symington 
—Kennedy, Senator Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota or Wagner. 


CONGRESS IS TRYING HARD TO ADJOURN BY MID-JULY. The politicians want at 
least a month to get ready for the August conventions. A sharply cut 
foreign aid bill will be passed. The highway building program will be 
approved. Federal aid for school construction has a slightly better 
than 50-50 prospect. If the Powell Amendment, attaching an antisegre- 
gation rider to the bill, is defeated, the school bill will pass. No 
tax reduction this season. 


THE STATE OF THE NATION’S ECONOMY IS HEALTHY. No major recession is in 
sight. No serious inflation is in the making. Expansion of manufactur- 
ing is foreseen during the last three months of 1956 and throughout 


1957. This is the nearly unanimous judgment of both Government and 
private economists. 
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“EM LEARY DIP IN GUL ANESS ACTIVITY IS NOW VISIBLE ENOUGH. It mostly 
shows in some #. ine in sales of automobiles, app 


iances and other 
consumer durables. But firm upturn is predicted during last quarter 


of this year. Workers' incomes will rise. Farm income will hold 
or go up slightly. 


MOST ANT ECONOMIC FACT: Output for plant expansion and other 


capital equipment is continuing high, will go higher in late '56 and 
early '57. 


HOLD YOUR HAT, HERE’S NEWS: THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT is reducing the 
national debt. You won't think so at first because Congress is in the 
act of increasing the statutory debt ceiling by $3 billion. But that 
is only half of last year's temporary increase and will be paid from 
tax collections during the year. This fiscal year for the first time 


Since 1951 there'll be a surplus in the Federal budget, probably about 
$1 ,800,000,000. 


RUSSIAN LEADERS ARE STILL STRUGGLING FOR POWER, U.S. officials believe. 


They hold that one reason why Party Boss Khrushchev downgraded Stalin 
was to consolidate his own position as No. 1 dictator. 


PREMIER BULGANIN AND KHRUSHCHEV RESENTED the favorable impression which 
Malenkov, deposed Premier, made in England, before their own non-tri- 
umphal trip. Bulganin was uneasy, nervous, pained at Khrushchev's 
frequent outbursts, once or twice tried to shut him off. But Khrush- 


chev took in no views but his own, talked most of the time, impressed 
many as "a little Hitler." 


WESTERN DIPLOMATS FORESEE POSSIBILITY THAT MALENKOV will come to the 


of the other members of the Presidium, has the best mind, is the most 
flexible. They note that Khrushchev has gone out of his way to 


"smear" Malenkov by tying him in as closely as possible with Stalin's 
acts of repression and mismanagement. 


EISENHOWER WILL NOT GIVE B & K THE PRESTIGE of an invitation to Wash- 
ington. That would have all the implications of another "Summit 
Conference" and Eisenhower does not intend to meet with the Soviet 
leaders until and unless extensive diplomatic negotiations show they 
want to end the cold war. Re-unification of Germany is the test issue. 


SOVIET AIR OFFICIALS WILL VISIT AMERICA, as counterpart of trip to Moscow 
by General Twining, U.S. Air Force Chief of Staff, and ten of his ex- 
perts. More high-level "educational" exchanges will depend on how 


freely the Soviets let American officers view Russian military 
facilities. 


THE FIRST MILITARY EXCHANGE IS VIEWED IN WASHINGTON as a trial arms 
inspection in miniature. Washington believes Moscow wants to force 


U.S. into disarmament without inspection and control. We won't reduce 
our strength on these terms. 


WESTERN COMMUNISTS ARE BEGINNING TO CRITICIZE RUSSIAN COMMUNISTS. 
Just as the Kremlin has thrown off the Stalin yoke, so some of the 
leading Communist parties outside Russia (Italian, French, American) 
are showing some signs of throwing off the Kremlin yoke. Their main 


theme: Khrushchev, Bulganin and others must share some of the blame of 
"Stalin's horrors." 


FREE WORLD WILL GET LITTLE BENEFIT from this inner-Communist fight. It 
may weaken some of the authority of the Soviet leaders over Western 
Communists, but open repudiation of the Kremlin will appear to 


strengthen, rather than weaken, the political standing of Communist 
parties in some countries. 


More Newsfront on following pages 





NEW 3:T NYLON 
TUBELESS TIRE 
'Y GOODFYEAR 


Stopped this car 38 feet quicker 
at 50 m.p.h. on an oil-slicked road! 


Stronger on the inside! A mounted jack- 
hammer delivered over two million blows 
against this tire, but didn’t break a single 
Triple-Tempered 3-T Nylon Cord 


. 


Safer on the outside! In this spine-tin- feet quicker! You get a margin of 


gling test we slicked a section of road 
with oil—then had two cars hit this 
slippery stretch at 50 miles an hour 
and brake at the same instant. 


The far car, riding on new tubeless 
tires with ordinary-type treads, slipped 
and fish-tailed dangerously. The near 
car, on new Nylon Custom Tubeless 
Super-Cushions with Twin-Grip tread, 
came to a safe, straightline stop 38 


safety that can save a life. 

This safety-built 3-T Nylon tire 
costs only a few dollars more than a 
standard tubeless tire, and your near- 
by Goodyear dealer will buy all the 
unused mileage in your present tires. 

The new Twin-Grip tread design is 
also available in a tube-type 3-T Ny- 
lon Custom Super-Cushion. Goodyear, 
Akron 16, Ohio. 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 


3-T NYLON CUSTOM TUBELESS SUPER-CUSHION 


GOODSYEAR 


There’s a Goodyear dealer near you. See him for better tire valves . . . 
better tire care . . . convenient credit terms. 


Super-Cushion, T.M., The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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What the 


acid throwers 
didn’t want 


me to tell 


By Victor RIEsEL 


Early one morning last April, out- 
side a Broadway restaurant, a hoodlum 
hurled sulphuric acid into labor writer 
Victor Riesel’s eyes, just after he had 
made a broadcast dealing with labor 
racketeering. 

The author and the editors hope 
that this article—like that broadcast— 
will help arouse national support for 
the many honest men in the many hon- 
est unions, in the fight against the mob 
invasion. 


IGHT after the mobster blinded 

me, I received thousands of indig- 

nant messages. “What a shame,” 
they all said. 

Yes, it was a shame. But it’s a 
far bigger shame that so far nothing 
effective has been done to fight the la- 
bor rackets I denounced—and I am still 
denouncing. 

And nothing effective will be done, 
until the public does more than cry 
“shame.” Maybe it will help if you 
realize that about $7 out of every $100 
you earn goes to the mob as a “terror 
tax” on food, clothing, the building of 


His first 
magazine article 
since he was 


attacked 


homes, and even vital national defense 
projects. 

Let’s look at this crime cartel. 

Using unions as fronts, its net- 
work is spun across the land, weaving 
through smaller cities and down into 
the hamlets and crossroads. Labor ty- 
coons in each area keep in close touch 
with their colleagues in crime. They, 
in turn, control enough votes at union 
conventions so that their national union 
headquarters can’t shake them out even 
where they want to. 

This band of labor barons, defy- 
ing their international leaders, paying 
heavily for political protection, defy 
all-comers. Attack them, criticize them, 
and they hurl the jargon of the “op- 
pressed workers” at you if they feel 
kindly that day—or acid in your eyes 
if they’ve gorged on over-rich food in 
the lush restaurants they frequent. 

They are a powerful band—power- 
ful enough to stand off police and 
honest leaders at the same time. But I 
for one am weary of pointing out that 
there are crusaders as well as crooks 
inside labor. I feel no bitterness towards 


anyone, but I would like to see a little 
more crusading. It won’t return sight to 
my eyes, but it might keep others from 
being hurt and terrorized. 


There seems to be a public fix- 
ation over two or three unions which 
are crime infested, on the coasts and in 
some big cities. Few realize that the 
modern muscle men running the 
atomic-age, manicured mob operate 
right across the land. 

The biggest looter of all was a 
union official who operated in central 
USA. He is Evan Dale, a grim, hulking 
extortioner who was president of the 
Southern Illinois District Council of 
the Hod Carriers’ Union. Dale calmly 
tried to extort more than $1 million 
from the original prime contractor con- 
structing the $100-million atomic power 
station at Joppa, Ill. 

Dale felt so secure, so powerful 
that he boasted the Joppa job would 
never be completed unless Ebasco—the 
construction firm—did business his way. 
“His way” meant a huge shakedown— 
one per cent of the project cost—or 
work stoppages. 

He was convicted and is now serv- 
ing a 15-year prison term. But the Jus- 
tice Department estimates that actions 
of Dale and his associates cost the Gov- 
ernment more than $51 million. 

Not only was he the biggest looter 
but also the most arrogant. A witness 
at the trial testified that Dale had told 
him: “I am a Chicago boy. When I left 
Chicago I threw away my shovel for a 
blackjack and I have been using it ever 
since. I came to southern Illinois 15 
years ago to carve out an empire. I have 
carved out an empire. I have 38,000 la- 
borers and 28 business agents under 
me.” 

But Dale is not just one of a kind. 
There was a fellow named Paul Hula- 
han, also a Hod Carriers’ Union official, 
in the St. Louis area. He operated on a 
fixed-price basis—no bargaining per- 
mitted. He was indicted for working the 
old game of pulling union members off 
a job just as it neared completion be- 
fore a fixed deadline. Or he would slow 
production to a minimum. Thus the ul- 
timate price to the consumer or the 
Government rolled skyward. The Gov- 
ernment, fortunately, caught up with 
Hulahan and he was sentenced to 12 
years. 

Then there is brawny Orell B. 
Soucie, of Terre Haute, Ind. He was 
known as “The Duke of Indiana.” He 
shook down a construction firm in 
Goshen, Ind., under the threat of cost- 
ly labor delay. “The Duke” pleaded 
guilty to attempted extortion and got 
himself five years in the pen. 

Or a pleasant chap named George 
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J. Walters, of Pittsburgh. He was presi- 
dent of the AFL Building Trades, had 
been a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion, and was well respected—until he 
was given free transportation to the 
Lewisburg, Pa., penitentiary for failing 
to report $30,000 in “commissions,” 
supposedly earned in the sale of build- 
ing supplies. Testimony showed this to 
be his gimmick: he’d hold up the sup- 
ply of skilled construction labor until 
the contractors bought supplies from 
firms which, in turn, paid him off. 


There are pinball machine and 
juke box racketeers oozing out of Port- 
land, Ore., unions. There are mobsters, 
operating as labor officials, who have hit 
Oklahoma pipeline companies for 
shakedowns at 8¢ for every foot laid 
across country. There are union toughs 
who have moved in on New England 
textile mills. There are construction 
union men in small Long Island com- 
munities who have charged contractors 
$8 per unit just for the “right” to build 
cellars under some 40,000 new homes. 

Racketeers set themselves up as 
union officials in Miami not too long 
ago and were involved in a second de- 
gree murder case. Out in Las Vegas, an 
official of a Sheet Metal Workers’ union 
was killed when he bucked the mobs. A 
hundred communities could show simi- 
lar cases of violence. In St. Louis, there 
have been 56 unsolved union shootings. 

Denizens of big cities have no mo- 
nopoly on violence. A Granite City, IIl., 
Hod Carriers’ Union official, Jack 
Green, was indicted for frightening off 
a businessman who had contracted to 
maintain and repair Chain O’Rocks 
Canal near that community. Green, still 
business agent for the union, was con- 
victed and will be sentenced July 2. 

“Goon squad” tactics by the union 
forced the company to suspend work 
and when the Government tried to have 
operations resumed a “mob” of 200 pre- 
vented any further work. 

“Extortion and threats of violence” 
forced the firm away, according to dis- 
trict attorney John B. Stoddard. 


There is no corner of the coun- 
try which isn’t cobwebbed with crawling 
creatures out of the crime cartel inside 
labor. You can trace it from mid-town 
Manhattan. From there, trucks race 
with loads of unfinished garments out 
to dress shops around Scranton, Pa., 
and nearby coal towns where labor now 
is cheap. Some of these shops are 
owned by the toughest of the old Mur- 
der, Inc. mob. In some of these small 
cities, the mob even set up its own 
private union in competition with the 
king-sized International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union. 
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Aleng the route, in New Jersey, 
are big factories where the gambling 
mob operates its big bookie ventures— 
taking hundreds of thousands of dollars 
a day from working men in auto plants. 
So big a racket is this that Walter 
Reuther’s Auto Workers Union warned 
that it would not fight for the jobs of 
any one fired for being part of the 
bookie ring. 

The same mobs are interlocked 
across country—rolling on from dresses 
to juke boxes to loan sharks. And the 
more industry decentralizes, the faster 
the mobs spread. 


How much does the mob, oper- 
ating under cover of some unions, suck 


from the average family? If the family’s 
income is $100 a week, the terror tax 
is $7. This is what the top anti-crime 
experts figure. The money extorted 
from dress manufacturers, truckers, 
food merchants and homebuilders is 
made up by jacking up prices—the 
prices you pay. 

Even the pennies given children for 
their amusement are grabbed. Not too 
long ago the AFL set up an anti-crime 
committee—a three-man racket squad 
which went out of business after the 
merger with the CIO, to be replaced by 
the more powerful Ethical Practices 
Committee of the AFL-CIO. The three- 
man squad discovered that a charter 
had been given to a carnival union 


GOODMAN, BLACK STAR 


3 


AGAINST THE MOB’S HOPES, Victor Riesel, though sightless, is back at work. 
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Wherever you farm... 


You can get A 


AC a 
FUEL PUMPS s 


at your nearest 


INDEPENDENT GARAGE 
OR FARM IMPLEMENT 
DEALER 


Each year AC Fuel Pumps are selected as orig- 
inal equipment by the manufacturers of the 
vast majority of all new cars and trucks built. 
AC has enjoyed this leadership since the day 
the mechanical fuel pump was first intro- 
duced by AC. If and when the time should 
come that you need a new fuel pump, insist 
on AC — available everywhere. 


Watch BIG TOWN 


on NBC-TV 
AC SPARK PLUG 


THE ELECTRONICS DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 


which it condemned as racket-ridden. 

Recently, Jackie Bright, leader of 
the American Guild of Variety Artists, 
launched an outdoor campaign to sign 
up carnivals and circuses. He was ac- 
costed by the strong-arm men of this 
shady carnival outfit. They told him to 
lay off—or else. Bright did what so few 
do—he stood up boldly and talked back. 


But so few fight back. Even 
some of the best intentioned labor lead- 
ers have gotten frigid feet. Back in 
1951, the AFL appointed a five-man 
committee to investigate crime on the 
waterfront. It turned in a report saying 
that it could find little wrong-doing. 
When I denounced this, I was told I did 
labor a disservice. Yet two years later, 
when George Meany had taken hold of 
the AFL, it expelled the Longshore- 
men’s Union. 

Now let’s be fair about all this. 
There would be no shakedowns if 
mulcted merchants would refuse to be 
shaken down. Few business executives 
fight back. Few have turned out to help 
prosecutors. They fear standing up. 
They fear a possible work stoppage 
more than they fear being ignobly sub- 
jected to a degrading terror tax. 


Nor has Congress shown any 
greater courage. There has been just one 
probe of labor racketeering in the cur- 
rent Congress. This was a Senate Labor 
Subcommittee’s investigation of the 
looting of welfare funds. In a 365-page 
report it condemned scores of union offi- 
cials who are really racketeers. Sud- 
denly there was no money for further 
probes. The Subcommittee died. 

The report appears to be in limbo 
although there is $31,000,000,000 in la- 
bor-management welfare funds—a ter- 
rific target for the mobs. There are 
some $10,000,000,000 more in these 
funds than in the Government’s Social 
Security old age pension reserves. 

Nor do we who fight get any en- 
couragement from labor’s rank-and-file. 
They don’t stand up for their own 
rights. They don’t attend meetings. 
They don’t tell their story to the pub- 
lic. They don’t write to Congress. They 
don’t telegraph their national leaders. 

Apparently President Eisenhower 
became more excited by the recital of 
crime inside labor—during the tele- 
vised Meet the Press interview of this 
writer shortly after I left the hospital— 
than millions of union members. 

Just before he became ill, he 
helped dedicate the great new marble 
headquarters of the AFL-CIO. He 
walked to his car with George Meany, 
president of the AFL-CIO, and prom- 
ised all the facilities of the Government 
to fight the rackets. 

Now the combined forces of the 
White House and the house of labor 
will take on the underworld—but even 
these men cannot win without the sup- 
port of the people who must rise now 
or submit to terror on the Main Streets 
of America. End 
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Mr. Jarvis, who took out a policy with State 
Farm on March 12, 1956, writes: “IJ shopped 
around among several companies. 

‘*“When I checked on the size of your company, 
its dependability and claim service setup, State 
Farm looked like the best bet. When I checked 


the cost, I found State Farm saved me $36.56 
a year!’’* 


- as Find out how much 
$.--: you can save! 


Any State Farm agent will gladly quote you 
the exact dollars-and-cents premium for your 
car... where you live...for the coverages 
you want to carry. You'll find State Farm 
Mutual sells auto insurance at ‘‘less-than- 
industry” rates. 

We can do this because we deliberately aim 
to insure careful drivers only. And because sales 
cost, including the agent’s commission, is not 
added into your premiums. You don’t pay it 
year after year. Instead, it’s covered by an 


initial membership fee, paid once and only once | 


... when you first take out a coverage. 


aon Compare dependability! 


Bas | Compare service! 

More car owners insure with State Farm 
Mutual than with any other company in the 
world. They like the way we pay a dollar when 
a dollar is due—promptly, too. (State Farm 
records show that 90% of ordinary physical 
damage claims are paid within 48 hours after 
receipt of bills.) 


They also like the way they can count on 
friendly, expert service whenever and wherever 
they need it. At home, they just call their own 
State Farm agent. Away from home, they call 
any one of State Farm’s 7000 local agents. 
Each is pledged to treat any State Farm policy- 
holder as a personal client. 


AN INVITATION TO CAREFUL DRIVERS 


If you want top-notch auto insurance at 
rock-bottom rates, we advise you to ‘‘check 
and double check’’ right now. Call your near- 
est State Farm agent. 


*Mr. Jarvis refers to a saving based on rates in effecton May 1, 1956. 


WHY DO MORE CAR OWNERS INSURE WITH STATE FARM MUTUAL 
THAN WITH ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD? 


“I double-checked auto insurance. 
State F‘arm looked best 
and cost $36 less!” 


State Farm Mutual 


THE CAREFUL DRIVER INSURANCE COMPANY 


For Complete Details... 


Contact any agent listed 
under “State Farm In- 
surance” in the yellow 
classified pages of your 
local phone book. Call 
today. There is no cost 
or obligation. (If you do 
not find this listing, 
write direct to: State 
Farm Mutual, Dept. 
T-4, Bloomington, Ti.) 


State Farm Insurance is written only by the 
STATE FARM MUTUAL AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
and its wholly-owned companion companies: 


STATE FARM LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY * 
Home Offices: Bloomington, Illinois + 


STATE FARM FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 
Field Claim Offices in 400 principal cities 


7,000 agents in 42 states, District of Columbia, and Ontario, Canada. 





WwW hy we succeed or ff 


fter a good many years of ob- 
serving human nature in action I have 
firmly concluded that two qualities 
make the difference between leaders 
and men of average performance. They 
are curiosity and discontent. These deep 
human urges work together, I believe, 
to motivate all human discovery and 
achievement. 

I have never known an outstanding 
man who lacked either curiosity or dis- 
content. And I have never known a 
man of small achievement who had 
both. The two belong together. With- 
out discontent, curiosity is merely idle. 
Without curiosity, discontent is only 
useless hand-wringing. 

Together, curiosity and discontent 
count for much more than mere ambi- 
tion. Galileo was not ambitious when 
he dropped objects of varying weights 
from the Leaning Tower at Pisa and 
timed their fall to the ground. Nor was 
Jean Henri Fabre when he sat day after 
day beside ant hills, studying the differ- 
ence between instinct and reason. These 
men, and all men whose names are 
large in history, were curious and asked 
“Why? Why? Why?” And they were 
discontented because there were no 
acceptable answers. 


M y friend Frank has been filled 
i with curiosity and discontent 
A since the day, at the age of 
three, when his father hauled him from 
under a trolley car where he had crawled 
to see “what makes the ding-dong run.” 
In the depression he and his wife found 
their clothes wearing thin and their in- 
come reduced to $50 a month. To get a 
new suit for herself, Eleanor offered to 
make a suit for a neighbor if the neigh- 
bor would buy cloth for two suits. The 
suits looked fine except for one thing. 
“A tweed suit should really have some 
of those lovely wooden buttons,” she 
said. “But who can afford them?” 

“Maybe we can’t afford them, but 
I'll bet I can make them,” Frank said. 
He took a sample of the material and 
rode his bike across town to a friend’s 
basement workshop. 

“I found a piece of mahogany that 
was a nice deep red like the dark tones 
of the tweed,” he told me recently, “and 
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a piece of silver birch that matched 
the light tones. I glued the two pieces 
together and sawed them into button- 
size squares. Then I slanted them from 
the edges toward the center like little 
roofs, so that both colors showed. I 
made big buttons for the coat front, 
smaller ones for the pockets, and tiny 
ones for the sleeves.” 

Among those who admired the but- 
tons on Eleanor’s new suit was the pro- 
prietor of a dress shop in Frank’s town. 
At her suggestion, Frank called on 
several dress manufacturers. In one 
afternoon he got $87 worth of orders. 
Today his woodturning company makes 
what are known as “variety turnings” 
—wheels, buttons, beads, handles, bot- 
tle tops, toy parts—and is valued at 
more than a quarter of a million dol- 
lars. 


»rtunately you and I don’t have to 

learn curiosity and discontent. We 

need only recapture them. Any 
healthy baby is a squirming vocal bun- 
dle of these two deep human urges. And 
as he grows, the urges deepen. He wants 
up. He wants down. He wants out. He 
pulls things off tables and shelves, and 
drags the pots and pans out of the cup- 
boards. Later he floods his parents with 
a tide of unanswerable questions. 

“The great man,” said Mencius, 
the Chinese sage, “is he who does not 
lose his child’s heart.” Yet that is ex- 
actly what most of us seem to do. Some- 
where along the line we allow our 
curiosity and discontent to wither away. 
We stop asking questions. We stop 
challenging custom. We stop demand- 
ing proof. We drift into step with the 
crowd. 

And the crowd desires only the 
calm and restful average. It encourages 
us to brighten our own little corner, to 
count our blessings, to avoid foolish 
leaps into the dark, to seek peace of 
mind—in other words, to budget our 
desires to what our small achievements 
can afford. It ignores the fact that peace 
never comes to the unachieving mind, 
that the days of contentment are never 
the golden days of any nation. 

If you will strike out on your own 
you may miss a few parties with “the 


crowd” but you will not be lonely. There 
are a lot of new friends waiting to talk 
with you, no farther away than your 
local library: Leonardo da Vinci— 
probably the most curious and discon- 
tented man who ever lived; Shake- 
speare, Newton and Pasteur. Lincoln 
will tell you how it felt to see the 
Union split apart. Dickens will intro- 
duce you to an England you may have 
missed. 

All the truly great who ever lived 
will help arouse your curiosity and 
discontent anew, so that never again 
in your life will you think that the 
world is good enough, never again will 
you sit idly by while a question remains 
unanswered that you might find the 
answer to. 

Oh, yes, you can ask these great 
men questions. Ask stout Samuel John- 
son about curiosity: “Curiosity is one 
of the most permanent and certain 
characteristics of a vigorous mind.” Ask 
the newspaper editor Frederick Bonfils: 
“There is no hope for the satisfied man.” 
Then while you are at it, ask Dr. Joseph 
Leidy, the naturalist, if he didn’t some- 
times get a little tired of it all: “Tired? 
Not so long as there is an undescribed 
intestinal worm, or the riddle of a fos- 
sil bone, or a rhizopod new to me.” 


ou will need, of course, more than 
the friendship of the great. They 
“~~ can only help you, they cannot 
lead your life for you. You will need a 
new inventory of your hours, a sharper 
classification of what is worth doing 
and what is merely time-killing. You 
will need to understand that it is often 
as important to break a good habit as 
to break a bad one. All habit is suspect. 
If going to church is nothing more than 
habit, it may do more to put your soul 
to sleep than to save it. But don’t stop 
going to church! Rather, re-examine 
your motives, look around for some ac- 
tivity, some responsibility that breaks 
the routine. 

Most of us meet new people, and 
new ideas, reluctantly. But once having 
met and liked them, we think how terri- 
ble it would have been had we missed 
the chance. You will probably have to 
force yourself to waken your curiosity 
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and discontent and keep them awake. It 
may seem like work for a while. But 
Sir James Barrie will tell you, “Noth- 
ing is work unless there is something 
else you’d rather be doing.” And what 
else could one rather be doing than be- 
coming alive once more? 


ow should you start? Modestly, 

so as not to become discour- 

aged. Besides, most worth-while 
things started modestly. I think of one 
friend who started making puppets to 
amuse her children and to test her own 
skill. She and her husband now make 
puppets for television, and their book 
on puppetry is a recognized authority. 
Or I think of another who wanted to in- 
crease his reading speed, and now 
reads—and reviews—three novels a 
day. Or still another who couldn’t ar- 
range flowers to satisfy herself. She 
was curious about how the experts did 
it. Now she is one of the experts lec- 
turing and writing books on flower 
arrangement. 

One way to begin is to answer your 
own excuses. 

You haven’t any special ability? 
Most people don’t—there are only a 
few geniuses. 

You haven’t any time? That’s good, 
because it’s always the people with no 
time who get things done. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, mother of six, did not 
have much time. She wrote parts of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin on sheets of butch- 
ers’ paper while the roast cooked. 

You’re too old? You had better 
not let Winston Churchill, Konrad 
Adenauer, Bernard Baruch, Robert 
Frost or Carl Sandburg hear you say 
that. And if you answer that these peo- 
ple are only continuing what they 
learned in younger days, remember that 
Thomas Costain was 57 when he pub- 
lished his first novel, and that Grandma 
Moses showed her first pictures when 
she was 78. 

The important thing, as Alexander 
Graham Bell would tell you, is, “Don’t 
keep forever on the public road, going 
only where others have gone. Leave the 
beaten track occasionally and dive into 
the woods. You will be certain to find 
something that you’ve never seen be- 
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"Tt’s almost like a real visit, 
son. Call again soon” 


Two people—you and the person you call—get a lot 
of satisfaction out of a telephone visit. Yes, it’s almost 
like a real visit—as if you were there in person. 


And the cost is so low, you can afford regular tele- 
phone visits with your out-of-town family and friends. 


Why not try it tonight? Call your mother, father 
... sister, brother ...son, daughter... husband, wife... 
sweetheart, friend. 


And you, too, will say, “It’s almost like a real visit. I'll 
call again, soon.” 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 

New York to Philadelphia . . - 40¢ 

Cleveland to Pittsburgh ... . 45¢ 

Chicago to Buffalo ...... - 95¢ 

Detroit to Dallas ...... . $135 

Boston to Los Angeles ..... . $20 


These are the Station-to-Station rates for the first 
three minutes, after 6 o’clock every night and all 


day Sunday. They do not include the 10% federal 
excise tax. 


Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 





dogs love 
FRISKIES 


DOGS NEED MEAT. And Friskies contains in 
convenient form all of the food values 
found in the finest steaks, chops and roasts. 
Friskies is rich in meat meal, bone meal, 
liver protein and all of the important 
amino acids for perfect digestion... 
Friskies is a completely balanced diet. 
MIXED ACCORDING to package directions, 

five pounds of Friskies gives your 

dog more than ten pounds of nourishing 
goodness. Complete nutrition at its 
best—that’s Friskies, made to the high 
standards of the Carnation Company. 

For economy, buy Friskies in 

25 or 50-lb. sizes. 


FRISKIES CUBES 
actually Friskies 
Meal in compressed 
form—the same 
complete nutrition 
for a dry feeding. A 


ALBERS MILLING CO., DIV. OF 
CARNATION COMPANY 
LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 


fore. It will be a little thing, but do not 
ignore it. Follow it up, explore all 
around it; one discovery will lead to 
another and before you know it you will 
have something really worth thinking 
about to occupy your mind. 

However you start, remember that 
curiosity and discontent are continuing 
operations. You don’t turn them on and 
off whenever you feel like it. You live 
them, day by day. There is no better 
time to start than right now, for you’ll 
never be more alive than you are at this 
moment. Treat yourself to a new 
thought, today. Find yourself one new 
friend, today. Don’t lock yourself up, 
in a room or in your mind—life is not 
a spectator sport. Find something to be 
enthusiastic about, and support it pub- 
licly. Find something to be sore about, 
and fight it openly. 

As Oliver Wendell Holmes said: 
“Man’s mind, stretched to a new idea, 
never goes back to its original dimen- 
sions.” End 


Don’t 
miss these 
NEXT MONTH 


e Ever find turtles in the bath- 
tub, crawfish in the refrigerator, snakes 
in your bureau drawer or squirrels in 
the cellar? If so you'll laugh and learn 
when you read When Johnny Brings 
Home a Snake—filled with hints for 
nurturing (and living with) the insatia- 
ble curiosity of a junior Frank Buck. 


@ Does insurance confuse you? 
It does many people, so we've stripped 
it down to its bare essentials. The 3 In- 
dispensable Policies tells what protec- 
tions for your home and car are vital 
—and how to get them at lowest cost. 


e@ Most families have lots of com- 
pany in the summer .. . and an un- 
usually pretty table stays in a guest’s 
memory as long as the food! For five 
attractive but simple table-setting ideas 
(all in color), see our August issue. 

And we suggest memorable food to 
serve, too—recipes from people who 
Entertain Without To-do. 


e@ Visiting the strange world be- 
neath the earth, some adventurous 
people are happiest when crawling 
through any of America’s 10,000 known 
“wild” caves. You'll learn why and how 
they do it—and the fantastic things 
they find—in Underground with the 
Spelunkers. 


You'll see these and many other 
interesting articles in your August 
Town JOURNAL. 
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LETTERS 


CAMPAIGN: After reading your 
editorial in the June issue of Town 
JouRNAL (page 23) “How Long Will 
Americans Stand for the Tax Grab?” 
and discussing it with business associ- 
ates and friends here, we have mailed a 
letter with a number of signatures to 
our Congressman Sam Coon, requesting 
action. 

With an election coming up this 
fall, this would be an opportune time 
to start a national campaign by circulat- 
ing reprints of your editorial, with a 
letter enclosing a __ self-addressed 
stamped envelope, directed to our local 
Representatives. Can we obtain a hun- 
dred copies? 

Hood River, Oregon Albert R. Tyler 

Reprints of “How Long Will Amer- 
icans Stand for the Tax Grab?” are 
available at $3 per 100. Address Town 
Journat, Dept. R, 1111 E St., N. W., 
Washington 4, D. C.—Editor 


MIDDLE WEST CORN: I disagree 
with answer 43 in your general achieve- 
ment test [May]. Corn isn’t raised ex- 
tensively in the Middle West because 
of the warm, humid summers, but be- 
cause we in America enjoy a high stand- 
ard of living. As a result, we are a 
nation of meat eaters and the lowly hog 
is an efficient machine for converting 
corn into meat. (Soil and climate are 
merely contributing factors.) 

If you doubt this, consider other 
parts of the world, particularly the Far 
East. There, though climates are even 
more ideal for corn, most land is used 
for rice because the economy demands 
that all of the grain that can possibly 
be raised must be used directly for hu- 
man food. Even then, starvation is 
widespread. During the years I was 
there, a pound of pork would have 
cost more than the average worker 
could earn in a whole day. 


Hastings, Neb. Gene M. Mundorff 


e @ Several members of my staff 
took your test and I am pleased to say 
they did very well on it. “Who Knows 
More—Pop or the Kids?” was an inter- 
esting article and I am looking forward 
to a more thorough study of it. 
Washington, D.C, Barry Goldwater 
U. S. Senate 


TREELESS STREETS: I’m appalled 
at the increasing number of treeless 
residential streets, either due to unin- 
terested home owners failing to replace 
dead trees or because builders ruthless- 
ly chop down every tree in a develop- 
ment, usually including many fine 
shade trees which it will take years to 
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PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


DEPT. 7-93, 33 W. GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland on any floor plan 
cement and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work y fi P 





How the plus values ina 


CONCRETE HOUSE 


add up to better living 


| eagety a house usually is a once-in-a-lifetime experience. That’s 
why it pays to be particular if you want it to last a lifetime. 


Concrete foundations, walls and subfloors and a concrete tile or 
asbestos-cement shingle roof will give your house lifetime durability, 
along with a lifetime of better living because of these plus values: 


“++ FIRESAFETY. Concrele can’t burn! You'll enjoy precious peace of 
mind knowing your family and valued possessions have this protection. 


-+- COMFORT. An insulated concrete house is snug and warm in winter, 
cool in summer, clean and dry in all seasons. 


-+- DURABILITY. A concrete house lasts longer and stays new longer 


because it is decay-proof, verminproof, termite-proof, stormproof, 
and weathertight. 


-+- ECONOMY. Being sturdy, durable and weathertight, a concrete 
house needs fewer repairs and less maintenance. Over the years it 
actually costs less to live in a concrete house because: Moderate 
first cost-+low maintenance expense +long years of service = low- 
annual-cost shelter. 


Learn more about the many plus values in a concrete house by 
sending for free, illustrated booklet, “You too will like a Concrele 
Home.”’ Distributed only in United States and Canada. 


HOW TO GET A CONCRETE HOUSE... and what will it cost? 
Phone a local concrete masonry manufacturer for the names of archi- 
tects and builders experienced in concrete house design and construc- 
tion. They know local conditions and can tell you about plans and costs. 


Take any plans or sketches you have to an architect. Have him show 
you how your home can he economically built with long-lasting concrete. 
Architect-Designed Houses Stay Young Longer ea SP 

a distinctive 
concrete house in 
any style or size, 





Get Greater Safety... 
and Save Money, too! 


SEE YOUR 


KELLY DEALER! ) 


ie ne 
an 


This money-saving trade-in helps 
you enjoy worry-free driving ...on Kellys! 


Stop worrying about puncture flats or blowouts! Your Kelly Dealer 
will help you enjoy the greater safety, comfort and mileage of tube- 
less tires—and help you do it economically! He’ll give you a top 
trade-in allowance for your old tires and tubes when you switch to 
brand-new Kelly Prestige Tires. The cost? You’ll find it surprisingly 
low! For safety and for savings—see your Kelly Dealer today! 


long mileage ... low cost! 


For a top bargain in low-cost mileage 
switch to this high-quality Kelly— 
now available in perfected tubeless 
construction! Enjoy tubeless tire safety 
and comfort at a low budget price! 


Look for the sign 
of worry-free driving! 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO., CUMBERLAND, MD. 


duplicate. How hot and unpleasant tree- 
less streets look in summer, as com- 
pared with those protected by archways 
of cooling green! 

I’m glad to see that some of the 
homemakers called to Washington to 
tell “What Women Want in a Home” 

' [June] have pro- 
tested at what 
builders are doing 
to trees and also 
that you have pub- 

% licized the Green- 

ville (Miss.) Gar- 

den Club’s efforts 

to “reforest” their 

city streets by giv- 

ing tree seedlings 

to parents of every 

newborn baby 

[Along Main 

Street, June]. This 

is a community improvement project 

which deserves emphasis in many other 
towns. 


Hartford, Conn. Ruth Webster 
BREAD TROUBLE: I’ve always had 


such good luck with your recipes—but 
when I made Swiss Pear Bread (June) 
it wasn’t right at all. What did I do 
wrong? 


Horseheads, N.Y. Ruth Schmidt 


You probably did nothing wrong, 
Ruth. We pulled a boner. The recipe 
for “Bread Sponge” should have read: 
2 c. warm water and 2 c. fruit juice— 
twice the amount of liquid listed. We’re 
sorry !—Editor 


HOUSEHOLD REPAIRS: Instead 
of all those tools in “Dowry from Dad” 
[June], wouldn’t it be more sensible to 
give daughter an electric sewing ma- 
chine, thread, needles, thimble, knitting 
needles? Give her a jar opener and glue 
perhaps, but the other items are in the 
husband’s realm. . . . 


Thomaston, Me. Clara T. Sawyer 


HUSBANDS & CLAMS: Id like to 
give you the reactions of my neighbors 
and myself to “Married to a Clam?” 
[May]. If the wife must study every 
word she says to the “clam” in order 
that the dear man may not be bored by 
her conversation . . . then what is 
sauce for the goose should be sauce 
for the gander. 

If he is a good citizen, the hus- 
band should be interested in neighbor- 
hood news. This isn’t gossip; the give 
and take of friends and next-door 
neighbors makes for good friendships, 
good community life. It should be the 
husband’s business to know what makes 
his neighborhood tick and to take part 
in the ticking! 

When a man “clams up” it’s due to 
one of two reasons: he’s antisocial or 
he’s immature! 


Proctor, Minn. Mrs. Dale Corrighan 


In writing to the editors, address Town 
JournaL, Dept. E., Washington 4, D.C. 
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Only Texaco Sky Chief gasoline is supercharged with 
PETROX... the exclusive petroleum-base element... 
to keep your engine younger longer, to give you all 

the knock-free power your engine can deliver... 

and greater gasoline mileage. 


THE 
TEXAS 
COMPANY’ 


Only Texaco Sky Chief gives you f° 2°3 power! on 
Be acre Provides a 2? TOP OCTANF. Highest 3 100% CLIMATE-CONTROLLED TEXACO 


protective coating for octane Teyaco Sky Chief Specially blended for cli- 

engine parts; protects gasoline of all time...for mate and altitude wher- DEALERS 
rings, plugs, valves, pistons. added power-smooth, effort- ever you fill up in all 48 states! iN ALL 48 STATES 
Cuts power loss from harmful less knock-free power you Enjoy freedom from stalling, Texaco Preducts are also distributed 
engine deposits and wear! can feel every mile you drive. top performance everywhere! in Canada and Latin America 





18-CUBIC-FOOT 


FREEZER 


stores 640 pounds 


Choose from 6 beautiful Mix-or-Match colors: Canary Yellow, Turquoise Green, Petal Pink, 
Cadet Blue, Woodtone Brown and White. Available with either right- or left-hand door, 


New GE"Book-Shelf" Freezer puts twice as much 
food within easy reach as a chest freezer! 


Compare this General Electric Freezer value 
with any chest of comparable quality and size 


Like books on a shelf—General Electric’s new 
18-cubic-foot freezer displays your food so you 
see and reach everything quickly. 


Gives you all the features you want: 20 juice 
can dispenser . . . 2-gallon ice cream conditioner 

. big sliding basket, plus new straight-line 
design. 
Shop and compare the value! See this big G-E 
Freezer, plus 13- and 11-cubic-foot models at 
your General Electric dealer’s today. General 
Electric Company, Appliance Park, Louisville 
1, Kentucky. 


IAG 
IMB LARTEEY 


ws | iv 

. i all | ‘ 
Easy as taking books off 8 fast-freezing surfaces Takes only 4 the floor 
a Shelf. No bending, rum- give this efficient new Gen- space of a chest. Only 3044" 


maging or lifting with new eral Electric more capacity wide—it’s no wider than a 
storage door holding 88 Ibs. for quick freezing. refrigerator! 


Progress 's Our Most Important Product 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





Talking it over 


Do we appreciate 
what we have? 


LL too common a human weakness is the failure to appreciate 
fully one’s blessings—until they are gone. 

This month we celebrate the Fourth of July. It will have 
different meanings for different people. To some it will be just “a 
day off from work.” To others an occasion for a picnic, or to see a 
ball game, or to take the family for a drive out into the country. 

The more thoughtful and discerning will mark the day as not 
only the 180th anniversary of the founding of our nation but, df 
even more significance, the anniversary of one of the greatest 
milestones in all history. For on July 4, 1776, the world witnessed 
the birth of a revolutionary concept of government, one that 
renounced all former theories of government and made the people 
the master and the state their servant. For the first time the indi- 
vidual was given the one thing that had been denied him for cen- 
turies—genuine freedom. Freedom to think for himself. Freedom 
to speak for himself. Freedom to worship as he chose. Freedom 
to work when and where and as he chose. 

Small wonder that people eagerly flocked here from all over 
the globe. Small wonder, too, that under the inspiration of free- 
dom and the stimulus of incentive that little group of impoverished 
states blossomed into the richest, most powerful nation on earth. 

Do we really appreciate the freedom that is ours? Or are we 
inclined to take it for granted? The eight hundred million souls 
imprisoned behind the Iron Curtain would appreciate it—if they 
could get it. Half the people in the world today do not know free- 
dom. In some countries there is freedom in varying measure, but 
nowhere is there a form of government that gives the individual 
citizen the dignity, the liberty, the rewards—spiritual, intellectual 
and material—that are ours to enjoy. 

It is something to think about. So, while enjoying the Fourth 
of July holiday, let us take time te appreciate our good fortune. 
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PUBLISHER 


HOW TO PROMOTE FREEDOM around the world was discussed re- 
cently by Freedoms Foundation directors and President Eisenhower, 
honorary chairman. The group includes prominent U.S. leaders. The man 
beside the President is Graham Patterson, publisher of Town Journal. 
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When you've fought a muskie to a fare-thee- 
well, and you get him within gaffing distance, 
here’s what often happens. He gives you a 
nasty look, calls on his reserve power, and 
takes off all over again. And chances are, he 
has enough of that reserve power to get off 
and away for good. 


Now take your car. How often have you 
Started up a long, winding hill road, and felt 
your car going slower and slower — just grind- 
ing along? Right there is where you need 
reserve power to make the grade. 


Power up with Power-X Gasoline and 
you’ve got it—all the reserve power you need! 
Reserve power for hill-climbing, reserve 
power for passing, reserve power for safer 
driving. See your Sinclair Dealer and... 


POWER UP 


‘SINCLAIR 


Sinclair Refining Company, 600 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 


= 





ONE 


or 


AMERICA'S 


public servant number I 


Crime on the run! Speedy getaway car... 


but not fast enough. Quick decisive calls ... blocked roads... 
the law catches up. 


The telephone that makes your daily living so much easier 
makes it safer, too. 


@ In General's 30-state operating area, the telephone 
delivers protection as well as service. 


GENERAL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


GREAT TELEPHONE SYSTEMS e 260 MADISON 
. 





place 
called 


Gettysburg 


By Witiram ALAN BALEs 


BATTLE’S HEROIC TRAGEDY is symbolized in North Carolina charge, above. 


HE young general reined in his horse and stared 
down at the little village that lay embraced by 
the valley walls. The dusk was falling fast and 
the lights of the village twinkled up at him as if in 
competition with the summer’s first fireflies. 
Gettysburg, the map said; defended, if at all, by 
a hastily recruited militia and the sharp tongues of 
these homely Yankee women. Gettysburg, a plump, 
well-stocked town. There was sugar down there, he 
reckoned, coffee maybe, but most important, shoes 
. . . Yankee shoes for Rebel feet that had marched 
many a twisting mile since they splashed out on the 
northern side of the Potomac two weeks before. Too bad 
it was dark now and time for making camp. Well, to- 
morrow was another day—the first day of July 1863. 
The officer turned to face the sound of a horse 
cantering up on his flank. At the voice that spoke out 
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he raised his hand in an informal salute that was 
half respect, half affection. The newcomer was his 
Corps commander, come to inspect the country that 
lay before the army. The two sat silently for a mo- 
ment watching the twinkling lights. The younger 
man spoke. 

“If you have no objection, Sir, I will take my 
men into Gettysburg tomorrow and get some shoes.” 

“IT have no objection.” 

And that is how it began. 

It was 93 years ago this July that history came 
to Gettysburg to mark it off forever from all the other 
villages and towns across the land. America has many 
shrines and many holy places but surely none like 
this. For here, in these narrow streets and on the 
hills and valleys beyond, the pattern of the future was 
irrevocably drawn. Here this country came of age; 





Here the tide 
turned for the 
South... and 
here a nation 


came of age 


UNION DISASTER was barely averted at Little 
Round Top (background, seen from Confederate 


here we broke from the past and in one 
terrible, swift movement resolved issues 
that had been centuries in the making. 

The Battle of Gettysburg was the 
biggest, bloodiest, the best- and worst- 
fought battle ever to take place on the 
American continent. And when its three 
days were over—when the rain began 
to fall that final night—we who had 
been young were no longer young. And 
the nation had found the strength that 
comes not from birth but from death 
and time and the strange wisdom that 
sorrow brings. 


A month before . . . June, 1863. 
At long last General Lee was ready. 
The strategy was as simple as it was 
daring—an invasion of the North. 
There would be a feint at Washington 
to put the fear of justice into the mealy- 
mouthed Yankee politicians, then on to 
Harrisburg and maybe even Philadel- 
phia. Somewhere there would have to be 
a battle, but Old Abe hasn’t yet found 
himself a general worthy of the name 
and the Army of Northern Virginia is 
at its fighting best. 

They were right about that, at 
least. The Confederate troops carried 
even their scars with pride and arro- 
gance. And their leaders would write 
the book for future generations of off- 
cers. General James Longstreet, deep- 
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bearded and shrewd as a young Napo- 
leon, commanded the First Corps. Am- 
brose Powell Hill rode at the head of 
the Second. And the Third? It was a 
gamble here. General Richard Ewell, 
“Old Bald Head,” was replacing the 
irreplaceable Stonewall Jackson. Jack- 
son would be missed on a certain after- 
noon at the foot of a certain little hill. 

General Lee gave the word and the 
army rolled forward like a slow moving 
avalanche. 

In Washington that June, there was 
heat, excitement and rumor. A scout 
galloped in from western Maryland de- 
claring Lee had 90,000 troops if he had 
a man. Some politicians were saying it 
would be wise to move the Capital to 
New York, or Boston. 

In the White House, time for deci- 
sion. The tall man with the homely, 
beautiful face walked the shadow- 
haunted halls. Who is the general to 
engage this crafty Lee and beat him? 
Who? Not Hooker, surely. Burnside? 
Call back McClellan? Who? 

Late that night Colonel Hardie, 
aide to the President, made his way to 
the headquarters of the Fifth Corps. 
General George Gordon Meade was 
sleeping. He awoke to see the Colonel 
holding a lamp. Several others were 
with him. Meade had quarreled with 
Hooker that very day—one did not do 


lines) on second day when Gen. Warren discov- 
ered hill was unguarded, rushed up artillery. 


that and remain unscathed. 

“Am I under arrest?” he said. 

“No,” was the answer. “Hooker has 
resigned. You are appointed Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army of the 
Potomac.” 

The cast was complete. 

Slowly, on roughly parallel lines, 
the two armies moved toward the north 
. « « 75,000 Confederates . . . 101,000 
in the Army of the Potomac. Lee moved 
along the foothills of the Blue Ridge, 
the Union Army to the east, shielding 
Washington. Ahead lay a place called 
Gettysburg, a small market place turned 
into a town by the ten roads that joined 
there. 


It was 5 in the morning of July 
1 when Confederate General Harry 
Heth led his men down the Chambers- 
burg Pike toward the little city. It was 
muggy and the day promised to be hot. 
But the road was good and the men 
knew there was water ahead. Then into 
town for the shoes the General wants 
onde. *. 4 

Rifle fire up ahead! The sound 
crackles down the road. Without wait- 
ing for orders the marching men whip 
their rifles from their shoulders and 
move forward at double time, then 
make way for a horseman riding like 
thunder for the rear. That’s to bring up 
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the artillery. The men grin. Watch this 
Yankee home guard outfit scatter when 
the grape starts flying. 

But you’re getting closer now. A 
sergeant, his shoulder streaming blood, 
walks calmly toward the rear. “They’re 
over there,” he says. “In that line of 
trees.” You can't see anything, though, 
except the bright darts of flame as they 
shoot. Then you see it... a flag, first, 
and then a line of men. Fire and load. 
Fire and load. You can see them clearly 
now, moving at a trot through the trees. 
The man beside you lowers his rifle and 
peers at the enemy. 

“Look at them black caps,” he 
says. “That’s no militia—that’s the 
Army of the Potomac!” 

Somewhere, they had said, there 
would have to be a battle, though no 
one wanted it here. Meade had hoped 
to catch Lee on more open ground. Lee 
frowned at the thought of Ewell, with 
22,000 men, pushing almost to Carlisle, 


“HIGH WATER MARK” of the Confed- 
eracy reached this clump of trees, farthest 
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miles to the north. He must be brought 
back immediately. And Longstreet, at 
Greenwood to the south. It was still 
morning of July 1 when General Lee 
rode up from Cashtown and surveyed 
the battlefield. 

The city lay almost in the shadow 
of a series of hills that formed a long 
narrow hook to the south. At the south 
and east of the town was Culp’s Hill, 
highest in the area. To the west and 
directly south of the town was another 
hill, not so high but with steep, easily 
defended slopes. This hill merged into 
Cemetery Ridge which stretched almost 
two miles due south terminating in 
Round Top, a densely wooded peak, 
and Little Round Top, slightly lower. 
To the west and running almost paral- 
lel to Cemetery Ridge was a lesser 
ridge named Seminary for the school 
nearby. Toward the south it terminated 
in a deep woods. Between the two 

(Continued on page 72) 
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advance of Pickett’s ill-fated charge 
against Cemetery Ridge, on third day. 
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EARLIEST ACTION occurred north of town, 
as Confederate Gen. Heth, approaching from 
northwest, engaged Union Cavalry under Gen. 
Buford. Later in the day, Gen. Ewell’s corps 
assaulted two Union defense lines in thrusts 
from the north and northeast. As Union 
troops fell back, Ewell should have taken 
Cemetery Hill, many historians now agree. 


CEMETERY. * 
RIDGE 


>, & | 
~~ ATTLE ROUND TOP 
; “ROUN ' 
4 xe.” 

LEE ORDERED ATTACKS on both ends of 
new hook-shaped Union defense line, by Early 
on the north and Longstreet on the south. 
The assault pushed back westernmost Federal 
defenses and nearly captured strategic Little 
Round Top, but was repulsed. At day’s end, 
Union Gen. Meade’s forces held firm all 
along the line from Round Top to Culp’s Hill. 


) RIDGE 


ITTLE ROUND TOP 
j 


sea ae 
LEE HAD STRUCK both ends of Meade’s 
line without success; now he tried the middle. 
Gen. Pickett’s 15,000 men charged across 
nearly a mile of open ground to Federal de- 
fenses on Cemetery Ridge. They seized a 
brief foothold, but were driven back with 
5,000 men lost. On July 4, Lee withdrew; war 
continued, but here its outcome was written. 





RIDING HOME, you might say, with another run 
Eddie O’Brien may not be graceful, but gets there. 


Y JUNE 6 of this year—a bright, average 
ballgame day—the Pittsburgh Pirates had 


© placed the National League, their own play- 
ers and the baseball fans of their own city in an 
unbelievable position. 
The Pirates, who had held a seemingly iron- 
clad lease on the League cellar for four years in. 


a row, awoke suddenly to find themselves in first. 
place. Pittsburgh rooters were even higher. They 


were basking on Cloud Nine, begging speculators 
for tickets to the Pirates’ daily games which they 
* virtually had boycotted a year ago; some were 


even sending in orders for World Series tickets. 

Under such a stimulus nothing surprised 
them—not even the sight of towering Frank 
Thomas, an outfielder who had been the Pirates’’ 


only bright spot in four seasons of gloom, play- 
By Mitton Gross ing third base. 
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The fans assumed happily that this was an- 
other of the apparently incomprehensible shifts 
masterminded by Bobby Bragan, the 37-year-old 
freshman manager, which somehow always 
worked. Partly, they were right. But outfielder 
Thomas’s odd migration to third also helps to 
explain the whole exciting, heart-warming thing 
that has happened to Pittsburgh this season. 

Ballplayers are notably reluctant to move 
from a position they play successfully to an un- 
familiar one. When Bragan suggested early in the 
season that Thomas try third base, Frank pro- 
tested. Instead of pressing him, the manager be- 
gan juggling his line-up, and within a few weeks 
had used eight different players on third—none 
very satisfactory. 

But one day, on the western trip during 
which the Pirates miraculously reached the 
League lead, Thomas knocked at the door of 
Bragan’s train compartment. 

“If you still want me on third, I’d like to try 
it,” he said. “Ill play anywhere to help the team 
stay up where it is.” 

Thus the Pirates came up with their ninth 
third baseman of the year. Asked later why he 
made this shift, shrewd Bobby Bragan offered a 
strong clue to the amazing ascent of a club that 
figured to finish no better than seventh: 

“I've always considered Thomas my best 
third base prospect. But I wanted him to make 
the decision himself. If a player doesn’t believe 
in what he’s doing, it’s no good pushing him. 
If a team doesn’t believe it belongs on the same 
field with the other teams, it can’t beat them. It’s 
as simple as that. We’ve just started believing in 
ourselves.” 


The sudden explosion of the Pirates as a 
pennant threat actually is a bit more complex 
than Bragan makes it appear. 

For one thing, there is Bragan himself. He 
exhibits a keen, sensitive understanding of his 
players—and his opposition—that is close to 
clairvoyance. 

“To the average fan,” says former general 
manager Branch Rickey, “it appears Bobby is 
playing hunches when he uses three first basemen 
at different positions, or puts 22 players in the 
line-up in a single game. But he has his reasons, 
and so far they’re paying off.” 

Then, there is the remarkable pitching lead- 
ership of Bob Friend, the major leagues’ first ten- 
game winner this season. Once threatened with 
demotion to the minors, Friend wasn’t considered 
good enough by Rickey to be a starting pitcher. 
(Former manager Fred Haney waited until 
Rickey was out of town before giving Friend 
his first starting assignment, last season.) The 
sometimes-brilliant pitching of big, 24-year-old 
right-hander Ron Kline, in addition, provides the 

(Continued on page 70) 
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THERE SHE GOES—AGAIN! Dale Long gets his record eighth 
home run in eight straight games. Six other clubs didn’t want him. 


PHOTOS: GEORGE HARRIS, BLACK STAR 


NOW BEST PITCHER in the majors, pob- HUSTLE, spirit explain the 
ably, Friend couldn’t get a look-in last year. Pirates. Gene Freese shows it. 


MASTERMIND? Nothing Bobby Bragan, manager (right), does seems 
to go wrong. Here he discusses mid-game strategy with Dale Long. 





UDALL, MAY 26, 1955. Morning after the tornado, photographer 
Jerry Clark snapped this picture of the ruins for the Wichita 


The town 
that 


wouldn’t 


1e 


Beacon. At least 20 people died in the wreckage shown here. 
The Associated Press voted this the best news photo of 1955. 


By O. K. ARMSTRONG 


HE town of Udall died last night. It was killed by a 
yp rome that took scores of lives and destroyed almost 

100% of its buildings.” 

So a reporter phoned his paper one morning a year ago 
last May. And he had every reason to think he was right. It 
was the most destructive tornado, in percentage of lives lost 
and in property damage, in the history of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau. In just one minute, the twisting, roaring mass of air 
demolished all but 10 of the 170 dwellings in Udall, Kan. 
Every building in the block and a half business area was 
obliterated except the post office and bank. 

By 7:30 next morning 71 dead had been picked up; 380 
others were in hospitals or on the way. Several families were 
entirely wiped out; others lost one or both parents, one or 
several children. Desolation and destruction seemed appall- 
ingly complete. 

But the reporter, and hundreds of others who came to 
gaze on the pitiful pile of rubble and who left mute, shaking 
their heads, had underestimated two things: The fierce 
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spirit of these Kansans, born of pioneer parents, and the 
Christian compassion of Americans, 

When the new modern community high school was dedi- 
cated in Udall on a Sunday afternoon last April—with the 
high school band marching down the main street, playing 
for the first time in their new uniforms, and with Governor 
Fred Hall coming from Topeka to make a speech—it was a 
symbol of triumph to warm the heart of every American. 

A few weeks later, on the anniversary of the storm, 
there were celebrations all over the place—in the three new 
churches already rebuilt, in the nice new stores, in the new 
homes that stand where there were only ruins a year ago. 

Today Udall is a bright, new town. Everything is “better 
than before.” 


The story starts on the morning after the storm, 
as the morning light showed the dazed survivors and feverish- 
ly working rescue teams the true extent of the disaster. All 
that day, as the rescue parties continued their search and 
the trucks evacuated survivors to nearby towns, Udall’s 
Mayor Earl Rowe saw and heard cheering evidence of good 
neighborliness. Wichita’s city manager, C. N. Smith, dis- 
patched 25 policemen to help preserve order and prevent 
looting, and fire trucks to be ready if needed. Martial law 
was proclaimed and the highway patrol closed the town to all 
but authorized relief personnel, officials and the press. 

Several shortwave radio “hams” came to Udall with 


UDALL, MAY 26, 1956. A year and a day after the tornado, Jerry 
Clark took his camera back to the spot from which he made the 
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portable sets, while others set up a message center in Red 
Cross Headquarters at Wichita. From early morning hun- 
dreds of blood donors filled the Red Cross offices and hospitals 
of towns far and near, and by noon the life-preserving 
plasma was being rushed by ambulances to the injured. 

Agents of the state and Federal governments began ar- 
riving, along with newsmen. Important to all these was the 
question: Where will Udall rebuild? One Federal official ex- 
plained to Rowe that no money for reconstruction could be 
allowed until that matter was settled. He argued that there 
was no use connecting up utilities when nobody could return 
to use them. “We'll decide that,” Rowe responded. 

At the damaged bank a correspondent was interviewing 
the haggard, weary Mr. Tracy Hildebrandt. “Will anyone 
ever build a house on wreckage like this?” 
asked. 

“You couldn’t keep them from it,” answered the banker. 
“We've still got a good town. You'll see!” 

Frank Kessler, president of the Wichita Association of 
Home Builders, brought in a carload of his members, volun- 
teering to help in any way. 

“Can you build us a temporary city hall?” Rowe asked. 

“We'll build it tomorrow morning,” Kessler answered as 
an architect in the group sketched plans for a one-story 
frame structure. 

Town clerk John Arbuckle, crippled by a boyhood acci- 

(Continued on page 54) 


the newsman 
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picture on the opposite page. When trees are planted and re- 
building is finished, the new Udall will be better than the old. 
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The men. 





N A big hushed room in a white marble palace on 

Constitution Avenue in Washington, seven men meet 

almost daily to determine the country’s money policies. 
What they decide can, a few weeks later, influence your 
own decision to buy a house, a car or a refrigerator. 

Few Americans could name these men, whose former 
occupations range from banker to businessman to deans 
of a Texas agricultural college and of a Pennsylvania 
school of business. Yet few officials have more influence 
over our daily lives. They can say “No” even to the Presi- 


na e dent, to the Cabinet or to the country’s most influential 
, ; bankers and businessmen. And they recently have. 


They constitute the Federal Reserve Board, or “the 
Fed,” as bankers call it. Most Americans throw up their 
hands at the mention of the name, figuring that what the 


O ir mone financial wizards do is too deep for them. Actually, the 
Board’s workings are relatively simple, as you'll see. And 


An easy explanation 


they’re worth knowing about. You may not have realized 
it but, largely as a result of the Board’s actions: 

ee The cost of borrowing money recently 
soared. On a 36-month, $2,000 car loan, you’re likely 
now to be charged $360 in interest—$30 more than a year 
ago. Budget accounts at department stores cost more, too; 


and interest on a mortgage will tend to run a full 144% 
of how the Federal Reserve 


affects your daily life 


By ArtHour Moore anp CARROLL KILPATRICK 





































more ($880 over the life of a 25-year, $10,000 loan). 

Even large corporations, which used to borrow at 3%, 
now must pay 3.7%; some smaller businessmen can’t get 
as much credit as they want. Farmers are having to pay 
6% instead of 544% on production loans. Town councils 
and school boards, faced with high borrowing costs, are 
postponing improvements. 

e e Prices of most other things have stayed 
relatively stable. That’s the good side. The Board, por- 
ing over its economic charts, had seen inflation brewing. 
So, to keep your dollar from losing value, it used its ma- 
chinery five times between April 1955 and April 1956 to 
tighten credit. This caused some people to put off pur- 
chases; which meant less competition for goods, and 
tended to hold down prices. 

Credit-tightening was bound to be unpopular—not 
only with those who wanted to borrow but also with those 
who sell us goods on credit. In addition, many business 
observers disagreed with the Fed’s view that inflation was 
a threat. But the money managers clung stubbornly to 
their belief that tight money was needed to curb prices. 
Only now are they beginning to ease credit a little. 
How the Fed’s brake works, we'll explain in a moment, 
but first look at the unique Board itself. 


Most of the controversy has swirled around a 
slight, bespectacled Democrat with a ready smile who 
might easily be taken for a school teacher—William Mc- 
Chesney Martin Jr. As Chairman of the seven-man Board, 
his policies were openly criticized in recent months by 
three members of the President’s Cabinet and by the 
Chairman of the President’s Council of Economic Advis- 
ers. They argued that “soft spots” in the economy, nota- 
bly a slump in auto sales, would offset inflationary pres- 
sures from such things as the rising cost of metals and 
building materials. But Martin, backed by a majority of 
the Board, stood firm. Twice, during the recent disagree- 
(Continued on page 69) 
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“KING CAT” is a scrappy “home-town” fish to America. 


By Curis LINDER 


N THE amber rivers of mid-America—in deep eddies 
] or under the dark tangles of snags and sunken logs— 
lives the channel catfish. 

During the day he lies quietly in the deep places, 
feeding little and letting the warm sun spend itself. But 
when the shadows grow long on the sandhars, a slim, 
gun-metal form moves out into the stream. In a shallow 
inlet there is a brief flurry of minnows and a moment 
later a school of red horse churns below a riffle. King 
Cat’s siesta is over, and he’s at work. 

It was in this pinking-up time of the evening that I 
first saw a man caught by a channel cat. 

We were fishing in Coal Valley, a stretch of the Des 
Moines River bordered on one side by a smooth sandbar 
and on the other by a steep bluff of slate and coal out- 
croppings. Here the current had undercut table-sized 
slabs of slate, leaving small, submerged caverns. 

Hans was drifting a blood bait from a level spot on 
the cliff-side when his distant bobber vanished. He waited 
a moment, struck hard, and the long, stiff river pole 
arched like a trout rod. Hans was a small man but he had 
spirit; so did the thing on the other end of his line. 

About 150 yards downstream was a big drift of logs 
and brush, and whatever Hans had hooked was going 
there—rapidly. Hans set the star drag of his reel and gave 
the light line all the tension it could safely take. 

I yelled: “Hans! You better turn him!” I was a 
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Here’s a 
challenge 


for you— 


Channel cat 


mouthy kid. The little riverman said a very bad word, 
applied the last ounce of line drag, and hung grimly on. 
“Git my wallet out of my hip pocket!” he ordered. “I’m 
gonna chase him!” He scuffed off his shoes and seconds 
later he slid over the bank into 10 feet of water. 

I know now that the fish didn’t actually tow him, and 
that the current swept him downstream. But Hans did 
land farther down than you’d expect. There he had full 
play of the big fish, working it up and across the channel 
and away from the snag-studded bank on my side. When 
he slid it gently up on the sand I swam across to pay 
my respects. It was a channel catfish that weighed 23 
pounds, and embedded in its great mouth were the rusty 
remains of three old hooks. 

Channel cats don’t come much bigger than that. Blue 
cats, yes, and flatheads that may run a hundred pounds or 
more. But a 23-pound channel cat is a big one. 


Never a giant, he’s always a fighter. Trim and tor- 
pedo-shaped, with gun-blue upper parts, silvery belly 
and speckled sides, he doesn’t have the paunchiness of 
the big bass or walleye. Here’s none of the fancy dueling 
of the smallmouth or brook trout. The channel cat is a 
brawler—an alley fighter who likes it rough-and-tumble. 
He simply bulls away in powerful surges and fights until 
his heart—or the line—is broken. 

I like channel catfish. Old Forky Tail is almost al- 
ways sought in rivers and streams, and is at his best in 
clear, cool waters. The finest catfish river I know is 
the Blue Earth in southern Minnesota—a river also fa- 
mous for its walleye and smallmouth bass fishing. Chan- 
nel catfish are often found in clean waters, rocky, sandy 

(Continued on page 38) 





“We rough it 
and love it!” 


The Mertz family 
is free as the 
breeze as they 
take low-cost 
tours in their 


station wagon 


By Marrua Forster MERTz 


UR family of five takes vacation jaunts to all parts of 
QO the country at a cost of only $14.27 a day. And we 

have a barrel of fun. 

A station wagon does for us what the old prairie 
schooner did for the westward ho! pioneers. It takes us 
places; houses us; and holds all our living needs. On 
occasion, we even cock our meals on the tail gate. 

We go where we want to; stay where we want to; do 
what we want to—and have a wonderful time all the while. 

We've trekked all the way from our home in Pennsy]l- 
vania to California and stopped at points in between. We've 
gone up into New England and into Canada. 

State and’ national parks provide our usual campsites. 
But we've also parked off side roads near mountain trout 
streams; in a farmer's orchard (with his permission, of 
course), and behind closed-for-the-summer country schools. 

In four years of seeing the sights over the length and 
breadth of this land, we’ve never been bothered by human 
prowlers. 

We did have an uninvited visitor last summer at Yel- 
lowstone. I had just started to cook dinner and a barbecu- 
ing chicken was perched on the tail gate when a 400-pound 
native of the area ambled into view. Husband Oscar and I 
grabbed chicken and children and flew around to the front 
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of the car, out of bruin’s way. Agape, we watched him bat 
the metal ice chest around in an attempt to open it. Oscar 
whispered “Do I dare shoo him?” He dared. Bruin took the 
hint and lumbered away. Damage: chest scratched but in- 
tact. Contents also intact except for the eggs. They were 
scrambled. 

We were visited by an even dozen skunks on Mt. Philo, 
in Vermont. But these were special skunks and we had been 
warned about them in advance. They required only some 
food set out at the edge of camp. Watching from our beds, 
we saw skunk after skunk waddle in for his share and then 
depart. No unpleasantness, and they were fun to watch. 


Our travel technique has been developed from four 
years of trial and error. The “bugs” now are pretty much 
eliminated. 

The first year we figured out how to sleep all five— 
stretched out—-inside the station wagon. Robbie, then aged 
9, had the front seat as his bed. The two girls—Martha, 
64%, and Anita, 5—went into the middle section on an ex- 
tra wide air mattress supported to seat level by the cook- 
ing equipment. Oscar and I found we could sleep, fully 
stretched out, in the rear section by dropping the tail gate 

(Continued on page 65) 
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PHOTOS BY SAL PINTO, OSCAR MERTZ 


FROM COAST TO COAST the Mertz family goes jaunting 
on its low-cost, station wagon vacations. Above, a mid-day 
snack near the rugged Alabama Hills in California. Right, 


Colorado Rockies look on as Mrs. Mertz sounds chow call. 
Below left, all hands pitch in to help set up camp at Val- 
ley Forge Park in Pennsylvania. Below right, buttoned up for 
snug night’s sleep at Fundy National Park, New Brunswick. 





WESTERN WAYS FEATURES 


HOOFS FLYING, a bronc tries to shake Bill Weeks, who pays $30 to $100 to 
risk his neck. The 12 directors of Rodeo Cowboys Association have survived 34 
serious smashups, including brain concussions, skull fractures and broken backs. 


ERNST PETERSON 


FUNNY BUSINESS has a purpose. This clown plays bullfighter with a Brahman 
to draw animal’s attention frém cowboys thrown in bull-riding events. A clown 
once shared a barrel with a bull, but “sure isn’t pestered with insurance agents.” 


MANLEY, SHOSTAL 
STICKING TO HIS JOB, Don Adams rides bull at 
1955 Tucson rodeo. It’s one of 600 approved shows 
drawing some 14 million spectators a year—almost as 
many as see baseball games of both major leagues. 
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FANTA, SHOSTAL 
MONEY-MAKING TWIST. Jack Wercott tries for a 
purse, throwing a scrappy calf. Last year $3 million 
in rodeo prizes was won and lost by tenths of seconds. 
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CHAMPION Casey Tibbs makes $45,000 a year. 


goes big business 


By Paut Friccens 


T WAS the most remarkable board of directors meet- 

ing likely to be held anywhere in the United States. 

The slim, wiry secretary-treasurer, Buster Ivory, 

had recovered from a broken neck and was busting broncs 
again after office hours. 

The genial vice president, Lex Connelly, looked thin 
but fit after two brain concussions. 

Appropriately, the big, handsome board chairman, 
Bill Linderman, was most battered of all. He had sur- 
vived not only a broken neck, but a broken back and skull 
fracture. Altogether, the 12-man board accounted for 34 
serious smashups of 21 different varieties. 

This was the state of the Rodeo Cowboys Association 
(RCA) as it opened its Denver meeting early this year to 
attend the booming affairs of rodeo. 

President Linderman called to order the businesslike 
young men in high heels and gray flannels, and put the 
first item of business: “Fellas, we’ve got to do something 
about our accident insurance. The boys are filing so many 
claims the company wants to hike the rates again.” 

RCA voted to adjust the insurance matter and turned 
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to other pressing business. The Rodeo Cowboys Associa- 
tion runs big-time, professional rodeo. The Denver meet- 
ing approved the first of nearly 600 shows in 36 states 
(one an Oklahoma prison rodeo) and Canada, together 
with purses and entry fees of almost $3 million. More than 
3,200 RCA cowboys likely will contest this year before 13 
to 14 million spectators—almost as many as attend all 
games of both major leagues and up to college football 
attendance, too. 

RCA, the cowboy’s union, then laid down stricter 
rodeo rules and okayed judges for the biggest shows. 
The versatile directors, thereupon, switched from the swivel 
chair to the saddle and contested with nearly 400 cow- 
pokes at Denver’s famed National Western Stock Show. 

Resplendent in orchid chaps, RCA second vice presi- 
dent Casey Tibbs climbed down on a big, powerful gold 
and white beast named “Be Careful.” The loud speaker 
boomed: “Now you are about to see the World Champion 
All-Around Cowboy, Casey Tibbs. Casey has won seven 
world championships.” A hush fell over the arena. The 
chutes swung open, the champion rocketed out, was unex- 





says BART LYTTON 
president 


FIRST WESTERN SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Is your savings account earning for 
you the way it should? 

In this period of unparalleled prosperity, not 
all savings institutions have kept pace with 
the times in the rate of interest being paid 
to their savers. These institutions invest your 
funds for profit, and you have a right to 


your fair share of the profit made on your 
savings account. 


We, of First Western Savings, are proud of 
the fact that we have always paid the high- 
est rate on savings that is consistent with 
sound business policies, and adequate re- 
serves for safety. Here, in booming Southern 
Nevada, we have such exceptional invest- 
ment opportunities, it is possible for us to 
offer the attractive interest rate of 4%% per 
annum on savings accounts of $100 or more, 
and your earnings are compounded four 
times a year. Also available are a limited 
number of $10,000 Full-Paid Investment 
Certificates currently paying 5% per annum. 


SAVE BY MAIL...POSTAGE PAID 
Your funds are safe and available, and there 
is nothing easier than saving by mail at First 
Western, Thousands of prudent people all 
over the nation are now earning extra in- 
come with prime safety through a First 
Western Savings Account. 


Start today to earn 4% % on your 
savings. Funds postmarked by the 
16th of the month earn from the Ist. 








pectedly thrown, caught his foot in a 
stirrup and was dragged and trampled. 
Grimacing with pain, he was rushed to 
a hospital, unable to enjoy his plaudits 
after all. 


Casey’s crown, with bonuses, was 
worth about $45,000 for a year’s hard 
riding, and Casey’s story pretty well 
typifies RCA and modern rodeo. 

Last year the Ft. Pierre, S. D., 
champion drove 60,000 miles, flew 40,- 
000, hopped from coast to coast and 
made almost 100 rodeos. He contested 
in five rodeos at the same time. 

One crowded week last September, 
Casey flew between rodeos at Puyallup, 
Wash.; Memphis, Tenn.; Omaha, Neb.; 
New York City, then again to Memphis, 
Omaha and New York. Total week’s 
winnings: $5,542 for about six minutes 
actual time in the arena. (Riders must 
stick 8 seconds on a bareback bronc 
and bull and 10 seconds on a saddled 
bronc. ) 

‘That’s the speed of big-time, pro- 
fessional rodeo today. Champion Casey 
Tibbs spent about $6,000 in entry fees 
alone last year and roughly half of his 
earnings for expenses. 

To make rodeo pay, Tibbs com- 
petes in the saddle bronc, bareback and 
bull riding events—made 600 rides last 
season alone. Today the handsome, 
curly-haired 26-year-old champion, who 
started bronc-bustin’ at 14, has tasted 
all the best that rodeo can offer and is 
casting eyes toward TV and Hollywood. 


RCA champions are selected by 
point system—l point for each $1 of 
winnings—and RCA races are among 
the hottest in sports today. They start 
in January with the Denver stock show 
and wind up in November at the San 
Francisco Grand National Livestock Ex- 
position. 

Last year hard-driving Jim Shoul- 
ders from Henryetta, Okla., was breath- 
ing down Casey’s neck from start to 
finish. Despite an injury, he ended 1955 
with $37,682, second to Tibbs in the 
All-Around championship. He was bull 
riding champion, winning $23,073 in 
that event alone. 

Another young champion, Dean 
Oliver, racked up almost $20,000 to be- 
come champion calf roper. He owed his 
rapid rise to an Idaho dairyman who 
fired Dean when he caught him roping 
and tieing his dairy calves for practice. 

A pair of highly competitive broth- 
ers from Checotah, Okla., provided one 
of rodeo’s hottest races in 1955. The 
steer-wrestling Combs brothers travel 
together, use the same dogging (bull- 
dogging) horses, haze for each other, 
chalk up about 65 shows a year. 

“How'd you draw?” I heard Benny 
ask Willard about an hour before show 
time. (Cowboys draw their steers by 
number.) 

“Made a bad draw,” Willard snort- 


ed. 
It made a lot of difference in the 


earnings. Before dogging, the Combs 
boys look over the animals they’ve 
drawn and judge almost to the second 
how fast they’re likely to throw ’em. 
The professional bulldoggers look for a 
thin neck, dead hair (indicating the 
steer is not stout and “doing good”) 
and a big set of horns to twist ’em 
down. 

“T also like °em when they’ve been 
dogged before,” declares Benny. “Easier 
to twist down—I can knock off about 
two seconds’ time.” 

Thanks to a second here and there, 
Benny earned $5,790 in 10 days’ bull- 
dogging at Ft. Worth, El Paso and 
Houston. Then a nervous horse broke 
the barrier at a couple of shows and 
he lost $3,000. At McAlester, Okla., 
Willard twisted down a steer in an 
amazing 2.9 seconds. The brothers see- 
sawed all season. Finally, Benny took 
the steer wrestling championship with 
$13,742 winnings. Willard trailed by 
only $687. 

And that’s the way rodeo went in 
1955 with nearly $3 million won and 
lost on tenths of a second. 


Rodeo is the only sport in the 
world where the athlete puts up half 
of the prize money himself. He pays 
entry fees of $30 to $100 for each event. 
He risks his life without the guarantee 
of a dime in return. 

A lot depends on the man, his luck 
and the horse. Cowboys pay from $2,000 
to $5,000 for a good roping or dogging 
horse. Cowboys who don’t have their 
own horses, sometimes borrow, repay- 
ing with one quarter of their earnings 
—if any. 

Big-time rodeo is hard on family 
life. At Cheyenne’s Frontier Days, I 
watched J. D. McKenna take leave of 
his wife and year-old baby behind the 
chutes to climb down on a salty bronc. 

“Ride like a‘champion,” his pretty 
young wife, Mary, encouraged. Then 
holding the baby, sleepy and fussing, 
she waited for the outcome. You can 
usually tell a rodeo wife—she sits still 
while everyone else screams as her hus- 
band performs. 

Last year, Mary made up to four 
shows a week with J. D. and traveled 
50,000 miles with the baby. “Guess we'll 
keep on until the kid is in school or 
we’re too old and beat up.” Fortunately, 
McKenna earned $19,000 riding and 
bulldogging last year. 

Rodeo is big business and it’s also 
poverty for a lot of cowboys. Probably 
only one in ten get into the real money. 
The rest do well to scratch out a living. 
At the big Denver show 386 contested 
but only 41 collected money. Many had 
a hard time scraping up enough to get 
back home. When things get too rough, 
cowboys finance each other. Possibly 
only 800 to 1,000 out of 3,200 RCA 
hands depend on rodeo for a full-time 
living. Hundreds make only $2,000 and 
$3,000 a year. At Cheyenne, a young 
hopeful told me: “Last year I had to 
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sleep on the ground. This year I made 
enough to get me a bed.” 

By their early thirties, most of 
these cowboys are banged up and broke 
and through. That is, all except a per- 
ennial few like Ike Rude of Brawley, 
Calif. At 62, Ike’s the oldest active 
rodeo contestant and is still roping 
steers. Twenty years ago, Ike nailed 
down the first leg on a much-prized 
rodeo trophy. Last year he finally 
cinched the third leg to lug it home. 


Why do they run the risks of 
rodeo? Rodeo hands have a saying: 
“You can’t kill a cowboy unless you cut 
off his head and bury it where he can’t 
find it.” 

It’s the breed. Rodeo is our most 
dangerous American sport and cowboys 
are our toughest athletes. If a cowboy 
can walk, he’s not hurt! 

There’s the amazing story of Bob 
Henry of Rancho Mirage, California. 
The cowboy had broken both arms 
when he missed his jump at a steer in 
the first go-round of bulldogging during 
the Grand National rodeo in San Fran- 
cisco. Naturally, everyone figured Bob 
was out for good. But two days later 
he popped out of the doggers’ box and 
with both arms in heavy casts tossed his 
steer in 5.2 seconds. He won $591. 

World’s champion trick and fancy 
rider, Dick Griffith performed the most 
spectacular stunt in rodeo. With two 
beautifully matched horses, he did a 
Roman standing jump over an open 
automobile. Then at Eureka, Calif., in 
1951, Griffith slipped between the horses 
and was kicked in the head. Specialists 
said the star would never ride again. 

But last January before a breath- 
less Denver Coliseum crowd—five years 
after his fall—the great Griffith made 
his comeback. With a new horse, Noel— 
bought on Christmas day—he. vaulted 
over an open automobile again, this 
time standing head-first in the saddle 
and facing backward. He had no con- 
trol of the reins. He jumped, moreover, 
handicapped by one foot in a cast from 
a fresh injury. His triumph brought 
tears to cowboys and spectators alike. 


Cowboys take terrific abuse 
and manage to keep their humor. Rodeo 
clown Jimmy Schumacher was telling 
about the time when a snorting Brahman 
bull got in the barrel with him. Jimmy 
joked: 

“There I was in the barrel when the 
bull wedged his horns and head inside 
with me. And then he dangled me in 
mid-air. He was blowin’ at me and I was 
a-breathin’ at him. And man, did it 
ever get foul!” 

Rodeo clowning is serious business. 
That quick little man in the barrel is 
there to draw the bull away and save 
the cowboy during bull riding. Cowboys 
insist on clowns for protection. 

Why do they stick with rodeo? 

RCA President Linderman says: 
“It’s good money for a top man. As for 
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danger, I wouldn’t trade places with a 
jet pilot.” Cowboy clown Benny Ben- 
der has a different answer. “One nice 
thing about rodeo—you’re sure never 
pestered with insurance agents.” 

Until the Rodeo Cowboys Associa- 
tion, the cowboy had no insurance pro- 
tection at all. Today he gets $500 for a 
major injury and $2,500 death benefits. 
Cowboys credit the RCA with doing 
everything that has been done to im- 
prove their lot. 

RCA was depression-born. It start- 
ed one night in 1936 with a strike in 
Boston. Cowboys found the top purse 
in each event would scarcely cover ex- 
penses. So 61 riders walked out. 

In short order, rodeo management 
capitulated with $4,000 extra prize 
money and the cowboys won their vic- 
tory. They consolidated it by forming 
the Cowboys Turtle Association, to or- 
ganize all rodeo. In 1945, the Turtles 
became RCA. 

In 20 years, the cowboys have 
grown from a handful of determined 
performers, who “talked big, but were 
plenty scared,” to the thriving RCA. 
Cowboys now pay $25 a year dues 
which includes insurance. In turn, they 


_ get minimum protection, a fair purse, 


standard rules, honest, capable judges, 
and they’ve raised rodeo from the cali- 
ber of a wild west show to a legitimate 
sport. Some say it’s headed to be the 
No. 1 spectator sport in America. 

Already, rodeo is organized in 
about 50 colleges and it’s reaching out 
now to high schools as well, chiefly in 
the Southwest. Rodeo now is the only 
sport to offer a national title to high 
school athletes. 


Rodeos have stimulated busi- 
ness across the country. More than 50 
rodeos now operate east of the Missis- 
sippi alone. While there are nearly 600 
approved shows, some 450 to 500 unor- 
ganized rodeos have sprouted as well. 


Five years ago, Harry Nelson, a 
Milwaukee heating engineer, retired to 
Missouri and started a rodeo in Cam- 
denton, a town of 1,200. Last year he 
entertained 66,000 customers, and bank 
deposits for the week jumped $750,000 
over the year 1950—with no rodeo. The 
Sheriff's Posse rodeo in Los Angeles 
set a record with 105,000 paid admis- 
sions in one day. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., just about triples 
population during Frontier Days. The 
gate is about $200,000 alone and the 
visitors probably spend 10 times that. 
Cheyenne runs its own show. Most 
towns do. Only 15% of the rodeos are 
owned by individuals or corporations. 
The over-all attendance has been climb- 
ing at the rate of one million paying 
customers a year. 


About 65 rodeo stock contrac- 
tors do a tidy business as well. Probably 
the biggest ones gross $500,000 a year 
for their bucking horses and bulls. A 
good bucking horse is worth from $500 
to $10,000 nowadays and they’re getting 
scarcer. Horses are not trained to buck. 
Can’t breed a hot-blooded bucker either. 
It’s been tried. And there are few 
“finds” any more like rodeo stock con- 
tractor Verne Elliott made with Mid- 
night and Five Minutes to Midnight— 
two of the greatest broncos of all time. 

A Canadian school teacher rode 
the horse Midnight daily, until one 
morning he shied at a tumbleweed and 
turned into a killer. “He was never 
ridden again,” Elliott swears. 

Elliott recalls the first rodeo in 
New York in the Twenties. Will Rogers 
was then playing in the Ziegfeld Follies 
and plugged rodeo hard during his ap- 
pearances. At the same time the hu- 
mane society got out a million pam- 
phlets to try to stop it. 

Judging from the RCA’s booming 
business, however, rodeo seems here to 
stay! End 
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CHANNEL CAT 


He’s rough, tough—and tasty! 


(Continued from page 31) 


bottoms and fast channel chutes. In any 
type of river they require plenty of 
cover, and a river will have no more 
catfish than it has sunken ledges, snags, 
brush, boulders and deep holes. 

During the day, the channel cat is 
almost always resting in deep koles and 
pockets, and the most effective way to 
take him is to allow a bait to drift in 
to him naturally, from a distance. 

Sometimes 200 yards of line may 
be let out, and a float is necessary to 
hold fragile baits off the bottom. More 
durable baits can be weighted with a 
sinker to bounce lightly along the bot- 
tom, ambling around sunken boulders 
and logs and rolling down through 
holes. 

If you’ve chosen a likely stretch 
of river, fish it about 15 or 20 minutes, 
drifting bait through the area a half- 
dozen times; if nothing develops, move 
on. Daylight driftfishing isn’t a passive 
sport—it means fishing through prime 
catfish cover and heading downriver if 
it doesn’t produce. 


Night fishing is another matter. 
Under the full cover of darkness, cat- 
fish will move out of their daytime 
coverts and into the channel, often into 
shallows where the water will barely 
cover their backs. Nightfishing is usu- 
ally stillfishing, when the angler casts 
his bait into the channel and allows 
the current to sweep it aside to the 
margin of the shallower waters until a 
catfish seeks it out. 

Since driftfishing is “long” fishing 
with a lot of line, a long rod with plenty 
of “backbone” is necessary. An excel- 
lent choice is the modern, two-handed 
“steelhead” rod of hollow glass, about 
9 feet long. 

The reel should have plenty of line 
capacity and the line should not be 
too heavy. An 18-pound test line is 
adequate. 

So far, I’ve been talking good- 
sized rivers. But last summer I saw 
some tremendous catfishing in a spring- 
fed farm creek you could almost jump 
across, though it contained some holes 
6 feet deep. 

When I first watched Frank work 
this stream with a heavy flyrod, I didn’t 
bother to bring tackle. I crouched on 
the bank and offered unsolicited ad- 
vice while Frank let his bobber run 
toward a little chute where the water 
dropped about two feet. The bobber 
shot over it and revolved slowly in the 
foam-flected pool below. It danced once 
—twice—and snapped out of sight. 

It was a wonderful thing to watch: 
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a man fighting an 8-pound channel 
catfish in a pool about the size of a 
bathtub. That catfish purely went crazy. 
So did I. And so did the complacent 
farmer who owned the little creek but 
never fished it. 


That vest-pocket driftfishing 
was done entirely with small natural 
baits: soft-shelled crayfish and fillets 
from creek chubs. Catfish baits are 
legion, but generally they fall into two 
classes: natural baits and prepared 
baits. The latter are concoctions of 
cheese trimmings, tankage, oatmeal, 
dough, licorice and hundreds of other 
unknown ingredients. Prepared in great 
secrecy by cautious, reeking rivermen, 
they are potent. Around some river 
dams where hundreds of catfishermen 
congregate, there is a perpetual violet 
haze. Hate anyone? I mean really hate 
him? Apply a half-pound of prepared 
catfish bait to the exhaust manifold of 
his car parked on the bank. .. . 

Such “stink” baits may be highly 
effective, but they are fragile and can 
be easily stolen by “fiddlers” or small 
catfish. 

The most famous prepared bait is 
fresh chicken blood. A quantity of 
fresh blood is poured into a shallow pan 
and allowed to congeal. It may be re- 
inforced with some down feathers. The 
plasma or blood fluid will separate 
and may be poured off, leaving a gela- 
tin that can be cut into bait strips but 
must be refrigerated when not in use. 

Blood bait will not hold well on 
the hook, and should be tied. Attach 
a length of soft wool yarn above the 
eye of the hook and whip it lightly 


““Where have we failed her?” 


around the bait, fastening it to the 
hook point. As the blood is drifted it 
slowly dissolves and can be scented far 
downstream by hungry catfish. Of all 
catfish lures it is the most delicate and 
maddening to use, but it is—in my 
opinion—the deadliest. 

I can’t get very worked up about 
prepared baits. They are messy, and 
most require treble hooks. On the 
other hand, prepared baits are easy to 
keep (they’re already spoiled!) and 
may be obtained in many stores. 

Natural baits are just as effective 
and are less easily stolen by little fish. 
Crayfish, small frogs, minnows and 
chubs, clam meats and shrimp are ex- 
cellent. One deadly favorite is fresh 
carp entrails, drifted downstream with- 
in minutes after their removal. Chunks 
of carp flesh are also very good. 


Channel catfish feed most ac- 
tively when water temperatures are 60° 
or more, or when there is a fresh rise 
in river level. Rising waters usually 
mean natural foods being washed off 
the watersheds, and catfish know it. 
Even at midday, channel cats will wan- 
der into the channel or shallows of a 
rising river in search of food. Feeding 
often tends to drop off sharply when 
the river begins to fall. 

In most Eastern and Midwestern 
catfish streams, angling is exce’’ent in 
late May and June, slacks off a bit in 
July and early August, and builds up 
to a peak in September. 

Now I’m going to do a risky thing: 
make a flat statement about eating. 

I’ve eaten brook trout from the 
Brule and the Baptism, solid little fish 
that were like icicles to the touch, 
caught before breakfast and killed in 
the frying pan. I have lived on walleye 
fillets from rocky Canadian lakes, fried 
in bacon grease in chilly rain camps. 
There have been tuna and albacore 
fresh from the fishing fleets, and sal- 
mon smoked over applewood. But noth- 
ing has been better than channel cat 
taken from a clear riffle in late spring! 

This isn’t the only reason for the 
channel cat’s fame. Old Forky Tail is 
a sort of home-town fish, available in 
almost every river of the nation. Then, 
too, the angler never knows whether 
he’s going to hang a 10-inch fiddler or 
a surging, tackle-cracking bully. 

Some still evening you'll be wad- 
ing a placid river, at peace with your- 
self and listening to the first of the 
whippoorwills. You'll let your bait drift 
quietly past a tangle of snags where the 
river runs deep and secret. 

And then you'll bite through your 
pipestem. End 
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So easy! 50% more jelly..and fresher flavor 


because you boil only 1 minute with SURE-JELL or CERTO! 


a ss eA 
Recipe: perfect homemade plum 
jelly. Crush 5 /bs. ripe tart plums, 
Simmer 10 min., covered, with 
14 cups water, Squeeze through 
jelly bag or cheesecloth layers. 
Mix 514 cups juice with J box 
Sure-Jell in large saucepan. (Or 
use Certo—recipe on bottle.) 


Bring to boil over high heat, stir- 
ring constantly, At once, stir in 
7, cups sugar, bring toboilagain., 
Boil hard J min., stirring con- 
stantly, This short boiling time 
gives you fresher flavor. And less 
juice boils away, so you get up to 
50% higher yield! 


Remove from heat, skim off foam 
and pour into glasses, Paraffin at 
once, Yield: 12 medium glasses, 
at mere pennies a glass! And 
you're sure of perfect jams and 
jellies from all kinds of fruits— 
when you use either powdered 
Sure-Jell or liquid Certo! 


Sure-Jell and Certo ate brands 
of pectin...the fruit substance 
that causes jelling. The amount 
of pectin in fruits varies—so 
Sure-Jell or Certo takes the guess- 
work out of jam and jelly making. 
Recipes with package and bottle. 
Products of General Foods. 





ONE TWIN WINDOW is hidden by picture; 
the other by fake brick-covered plywood wall 
—built out to make recessed bookshelves. 
Try this idea for added interest in any room. 


TOP PICTURES were hung over windows to hide 
them; and a second picture hung below on each side 
fills in awkward space, leads eye to fireplace benches. 


WOVEN-WOOD BLINDS, lined up with top 
of chests, seem to cover full-sized windows 
instead of tiny ones. What catches the eye is 
the dramatic arrangement over twin chests. 


By HELEN L. Upp 


WINDOWS ARE BLOCKED off completely 
with mirror and built-in wall. The generous 
storage for books and long desk top would be 
a welcome addition to a family room or den. 
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SPACE BETWEEN high twin windows is 
filled with the mirror. Curtains cover the 
two windows and remaining wall, from val- 
ance to the built-in storage seats below. 


NEW “WINDOW SILL” is mounted far below high 
windows, and cafe curtains are hung to cover wall area. 
Top tier, when pulled aside, lets in both light and air. 


SLIPCOVER TO MATCH short curtains (shirred 
across windows and wall between) draws eye down. 
Horizontal lines improve rooms with high ceilings, too. 


LONG SHUTTERS double size of 
windows; curtains cover wall—fool the 
eye. Shutters can be used in place of dra- 
peries or to widen tall, narrow windows. 


F YOUR decorating problem is old- 
I fashioned windows or a_ box-like 

room with plain, dull walls—color 
and furniture arrangement alone aren't 
always the solution. Sometimes you can 
cover up small, high windows. Or, if 
you need them for light and air, clever 
use of curtains can make them seem 
longer, larger. Tricks of the decorating 
trade shown here can be modified to 
answer many a window or wall prob- 
lem. Note little touches that give rooms 


a lift. End 





\ Vien someone’s counting on you... 


you can count on life surance 


Like most fathers, you are naturally proud of 
your role as good provider—proud that your 
family can count on you for the years ahead. 


You, in turn, can count on life insurance to 
help you meet these future responsibilities. Over 
the years the life insurance business has earned 
a reputation for conservative, careful manage- 
ment in handling policyholder funds and in 
carrying out its policy obligations. 


A life insurance program 
can guarantee that money will 
be ready when the family needs it 
most—in case of the father’s death 
. when the children go to college 
... to meet emergencies . . . for 
retirement. Planning your life insurance 
calls for experienced help. The 
best person to see, of course, 
is your own life insurance agent. 
You'll also find many helpful 
suggestions in the new booklet, Your 
Life Insurance—and How to Use It. 
Your free copy will be 
mailed promptly; 
simply send your 
name and address ona 
postcard to Dept. TJ-7. 


Yours fi ree! 


Institute of Life Insurance 


This record is demonstrated in the reports 
whieh each life insurance company must file 
every year in every state in which it is licensed 
to do business. Through these reports and peri- 
odic examinations by the state authorities, the 
affairs of the business are an “open book.” 


These are among the reasons why you can 
count on life insurance . . . and why it is Amer- 
ica’s most widely used form of thrift. 


, 
Vy, 


( 


( 


Central Source of Information about Life Insurance 
488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 








N A few weeks—or maybe a few days—I shall die. I shall leave my 
{ husband, my two teen-age girls and my blue-eyed Richard, who 
is only 12. Every relentless tick of the clock measures off what remains 
of my life. Yet 1 am a happy woman! 

If anyone had told me, even a year ago, that the verdict “in- 


curable cancer” would leave a trace of happiness for me, I would not 
have believed it. Because of this . . . and because death comes to 
every family. . . . I am writing my experiences of these last days, 
when my life is in sharp focus. For /] am one of the lucky ones who 
is granted the opportunity to prepare for death. 


My philosophy and faith didn’t develop the minute the diag- 
nosis hit me. This is how it was: 

A year ago last September, like any wife and mother, I was busy 
trying to “serve my turn” for each of my three children. I jumped 
hurdles to make committee meetings, to bake 12 dozen cookies for 
the YWCA fall cookie sale, to serve Sunday night supper to 30 of 
Jackie’s Senior High Youth Fellowship group. 

All this was in full swing when I came dewn with what we 
thought was flu. Like any mother, I stayed on my feet to help with a 
boy-girl Camp Fire party, so important to my teenagers. But by that 
time I knew I didn’t have flu. Hepatitis, we thought. 

After several months, the doctors recommended exploratory 
surgery and I had it. When I asked what they had found, the sur- 
geon said “induration of the pancreas.” I didn’t look it up. 

A couple of weeks later, the surgeon’s bill came to the house, 
and I opened it. That was the first I knew that I had cancer. It said 
so, plainly, on the bill: Carcinoma. 

Carcinoma! No, not in my family! The closest it had ever struck 
was my grandmother’s sister. It couldn’t be. 

The pancreas is one organ on which a biopsy needle is seldom 
used; the diagnosis couldn’t be definite. So for a year we lived under 
a cloud of cancer that might not prove a certainty. 

What a wonderful year it was, nevertheless. Maybe because my 
husband and I knew there was a chance I wouldn’t be around, life 
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continued 


“Time now begins with each sunrise...” 


became more precious. As I look back now, I see that we 
crowded some extras into space and time—things that we 
might otherwise have postponed. 

We went on family vacations—a week in Minnesota, 
near Lutsen; two glorious weeks of camping, hiking and 
fishing in the Grand Tetons. A family dream—having a 
farm near Ames—came true. And we bought a riding 
horse, which, plus the one we could borrow, meant that 
we could ride in pairs. 


This was our year of preparation, I’m sure. Even 
though we didn’t talk about the possibility of my illness 
recurring, deep down my philosophy was forming. And 
deep down my faith was being bolstered with the kind of 
miraculous strength that comes from outside . ourselves 
when we need it. 

We came back from our vacation to another typical 
fall. The campus and children’s 
schedules soon were in full swing. 
I met myself going and coming, 
probably with an inner determina- 
tion to keep everything normal. 
One day I diced potatoes for a 
church supper; next day went to 
a Master Farm Homemakers’ 
luncheon; next day helped our 
tenant’s wife give a turkey dinner 
for the five families that had helped 
them move. 

I can see now that my mind 
and heart were extra watchful. I 
would catch a special meaning in 
a sentence in a speech—one that 
probably would have escaped me 
before. Like the statement, at a 
women’s meeting, that a home- 
maker’s efforts should be measured 
in the happiness moments that she 
gives her family. Something im- 
pelled me to slip away from this 
particular meeting, skipping the 
dessert, so that I could join my 
husband who was going out to the 
farm. 

I was living in high gear—but then I always had. I 
would rather live 42 full, rich years than twice that long 
in dull tempo. 

The pace ended abruptly late last fall. I went back to 
the hospital for surgery, which I knew would tell the truth. 

After surgery, I asked no questions. But my private 
nurse and friend whispered “I wish there were some magic 
word I could say. . .” 

There was no magic. There was no medical cure. This I 
knew. All right, my lot was no different from the thousands 
of others who die of cancer every year. Right then and there 
I accepted the inevitable. I ruled out bitterness and 
resentment. None of this “Why should it be 1?” Why 
shouldn’t it? Cancer kills indiscriminately. My background 
of science made this a logical fact to accept. The logic 
doesn’t erase the great inner loneliness of every soul faced 
with departing from life. But this “giving up the controls” 
is the first big step. 

The hardest part about accepting death philosophically 
was the awareness that I was walking out on three teen- 
agers and my husband. At what seemed to me a time when 


AN 


SOSSSSSSSOSSSOSSSSSSSSSEOSOSOSOSOEEOOO 


Mrs. Andre, wife of Dr. Floyd Andre, 
dean of agriculture at lowa State College, 
wrote this article a few weeks before she 
died in April, at 42. It is typical of her 
selflessness that she used her ebbing 
strength to write down these experiences 
because “it might help someone else face 
such a crisis.” It was typical, too, that she 
should have expressed a desire to leave a 
memorial scholarship for a deserving jour- 
nalism student. Town Journal feels deeply 
privileged to contribute to this fund in 
memory of the author, whose philosophy 


of life—and of death—is an inspiration. 


SHSSSSSSSSESSSSSESESSESESESESESESESOEEESOE 


a mother’s counsel was a daily need. I must confess tears 
dampened my pillow when I wrestled with that one. 

Then my wonderful young minister came with a book 
for me—A Diary of Private Prayer by John Baillie.* God 
must have guided me quickly to these words, for they were 
the answer to my concern for my family: 

I am content to leave all my dear ones to Thy care, 
believing that Thy love for them is greater than my own. 

I asked my minister to mark passages in my Bible that 
would be particularly helpful in preparing me for death. 
These are the passages he marked and these I have con- 
centrated on: John 14:1-3, 18-20; 16:16-23, 25, 33; and 
all of chapters 20 and 21. Romans 8:35-39; I Corinthians 
15:35-44, 54-58; II Corinthians 5:1; Philippians 1:20-23; 
I Thessalonians 5:1-11; Revelations 21:1-4. 

The next big step was to rule out steadfastly all wish 
thoughts for the future. Family plans, personal proj- 
ects . . . all my dreams I just 
forgot about. For I knew that my 
happiness and serenity (and there- 
fore my family’s) would rest 
largely on the fact that I simply 
live for each day. 

The day before Christmas I 
came home from the hospital. For 
10 weeks now, I have looked death 
in the eye, and I can truthfully say 
that each day has been gay, filled 
with peace of mind, and overflow- 
ing with thankfulness for the won- 
derful and thoughtful things that 
friends and family do. 

Why, I would be less than 
grateful if I complained or were 
bitter or unhappy. Just as I had 
all the breaks for real happiness 
during my 42 years of living, so 
am I still having all the breaks! 
How different if I were lying 
racked with pain and saw my fam- 
ily struggling to take care of me 
and the house. Cortisone has re- 
lieved nausea; other new drugs 
have relieved much of the pain. 
A wonderful housekeeper has come in to relieve me and 
leave me free to enjoy my family and friends. And I am so 
grateful for this period that lets us visit about the children 
and their needs. (She will stay with my family when I am 
gone. ) 

I am determined to keep these last weeks as normal as 
possible for my family. Why, when I have spent years creat- 
ing a happy home for them, should I give up now during 
these last weeks when they need the assurance of normalcy 
more than at any other time in their whole lives? 


The children know, of course.- We told them. I 
told Alice and Richard, the two youngest. My husband al- 
ways has been closer to our oldest daughter, Jackie, 17, 
so he told her. 

Alice, being 13, simply said she didn’t believe it. She 
mentioned one of our friends who had been thought to be 
incurably ill, but who survived. So Alice has come to the 
realization gradually, which is good. 

Richard, 12, is my baby—I took him in my arms 
and explained to him what I had learned in the hospital and 


*Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1955 (Continued on page 68) 
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Why This New DAVIS Tire Is 


urna The Safest, Most Advanced 
TounJ First-Line Tire You Can Buy: 


@ New longer mileage . . . puts more 
wide, flat, 100% Cold Rubber tread 
on road. Up to 1 mile “free” 


Where can I find the best ways 
to fight flower garden insects? 
A. The U. S. Department of Agri- 


culture’s illustrated Handbook on In- 


Qnew Super-Safety bead 
seal* “locks” tire to rim. 
Prevents any air less. 


sect Enemies of Flowers and Shrubs 
tells how to combat the particular ‘in- 
sects attacking 60 different kinds of 
flowers and plants. It is 50¢ from Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

Where can I have old paint- 
ings identified and appraised? 

A. An art gallery or library with 
an art division should be able to identi- 
fy or give you references for identify- 
ing paintings by well-known artists. 
The American Art Directory lists muse- 
ums and art organizations. Of course, 
there are obscure paintings which even 
experts could not identify. Chances are 
these would be of little value. 

For an appraisal, check your classi- 
fied phone book for dealers near you or 
consult Mastai’s Classified Directory of 
American Art and Antique Dealers, 
which also lists appraisers. 


I once sampled some edible 
“leaves” called Irish dulse. They 
were tasty, but I was later told they 
were seaweed. Is that true? 

A. Yes, dulse is one of the red sea- 
weeds which grows on rocky shores, in- 
cluding the New England coast. In 
Scotland and Ireland it is often dried 
and eaten raw, and in the Mediter- 
ranean area it’s used in stews. Dulse is 
salty and chewy. 


Where can I get information 
on previous and current “mineral 
rights”’ laws on public lands? 

A. Use the U.S. Code for current 
statutes, the Statutes at Large for older 
laws. Both are in libraries. For a spe- 
cific question, address the Bureau of 
Land Management, Department of the 
Interior, Washington 25, D. C. 


The academic degree B.A. is 
sometimes written with the letters 
reversed. Which is correct? 

A. Either B.A. or A.B. is correct. 
The degree was originally written in 
Latin where the order of words is less 
essential than it is in English. Artium 
Baccalaureus and Baccalaureus Artium 
both mean Bachelor of Arts. 


If you have a question which you 
think many others would like to see an- 
swered, send it to Ask TJ] Editor, Town 
JournaL, Washington 4, D.C. 
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in every 4! 


O new steering ease... “second 
only to power steering!” New 
tread rib design for 
easiest, safest car control. 


carcass platform — 
soaks up shocks , before 
they reach your car. 


9) New Silence! “Hush- 
Flex” ribs prevent 

high speed “hum”... 
snuff out “squeal” 

on curves and stops. 


by New extra safety... maximum 
undertread cushion for greater blowout 
and puncture protection! 
Tough Air-Sealing* carcass. 
*In tubeless type 


You can’t buy a better first-line tire than this 
sensational new Davis “Silent Sentry” Tire. 


Exclusive “curve-safe” tread design grips and 
holds in many emergencies where ordinary 
tires would skid. This new sure-footed safety, 
plus “built-in” longer life, are two good reasons 
why you'll be money and miles ahead with new 
Davis “Silent Sentry” Tires. 


Because there’s a Davis Tire for every purse, 
and every service, you can choose exactly the 
tire you want at Western Auto. Choose from 
advanced new tubeless types or tube-type Davis 
Tires. Get 50% stronger nylon, or super hi- 
tenacity rayon cord construction. Your choice 
of black or whitewall. 


... written guarantee against 
cuts, bruises and blowouts 
for the tread life of the tire. 


So why take chances? When an average of 875 casualties occur 
every day on curves alone, why drive even one more day on old, 
worn, unsafe tires? See your Western Auto man and trade for new 
‘“‘curve-safe” Davis ‘‘Silent Sentry” Tires. Easy terms. 


¢In Ohio, maximum service guaranteed under proper and normal operating conditions 


DAVIS TIRES 


sold nationally by 


Western Auto 


STORES AND 


NOTE: tm some areas of the U. S., Hawaii, Alaska and Mexico, prices slightly higher. Western Auto Associate Desiers own their stores, set their own prices, terms and conditions. 
i 


ASSOCIATE 


STORES 


(176) 





“Wouldn't trade it for anything 


except maybe a bigger one... 


“Our WIZARD Freezer is such a 
joy. It's done more to lighten my 
work and save my time than any 
other appliance we own. I shop and 
cook when I want to... by plan- 
ning and preparing meals ahead.” 


WIZARD gives you every advanced 


convenience and service feature: 
Wonderwall construction to make it 
100% sweatproof — big 92 Ib. fast 
freeze compartment —full written 
guarantee — Power Sentinel for 
“proof positive” that your WIZARD 
is operating perfectly. Easy terms. 


Wizard Master 15 cu. ft. 525 Ib. capacity (shown) $279.95 
Other Wizard styles and sizes from $229.95 to $369.95 


UPRIGHT FREEZER 


Handy and compact 
as your refrigerator. 
Super storage door 


Drawer type baskets. 


Two juice can 
dispensers. WIZARD 
“Deluxe 17” $339.95 


SEE WIZARD... 

THE BIG, HEAVY DUTY 
FREEZER THAT COSTS 
YOU LESS PER CUBIC FOOT 
THAN ANY OTHER 
NATIONAL BRAND! 


Wizard Pelt Blows 


AMERICA'S MOST COMPLETE 


LINE OF 


FINE APPLIANCES 


Sold Nationally By 


Western Auto 


stores ANDO 


ASSOCIATE 


STORES 


NOTE: tn some areas of the US. Hawaii, Alaska, and Mexico, prices slightly higher Western Auto Associate Dealers own their stores, set their own prices. terms and conditions. 


Quickies 


for easier homemaking 


Thermos Protection—Cut a flat cir- 
cle of rubber from an old inner tube, 
and glue to the bottom of your galion 
thermos jug. The rubber will protect 
the bottom of the jug and keep it from 
rusting.—Mrs. Clifford A. Hoien, Ohio 


Play Table—An adjustable ironing 
board makes a convenient play table 
for children. Remove the cover and 
substitute a piece of oilcloth or plastic. 
—Mrs. Mary Gardosik, Pennsylvania 


No Loose Ends—Place a small thumb 
tack in the top of your spools of thread 
to hold the loose ends of thread in 
place. Loosen the tack slightly, wrap 
the thread around it and press down 
firmly.—Mrs. J. R. Francis, Alabama 


Clothes Bag—Make a muslin bag to 
fit inside the clothes hamper. Run 
sturdy elastic through a heading at the 
top of the bag. Then stretch the elastic 
around the top (outside) of the hamper 
to hold bag in place. On washday you 
can easily remove the bag and clothes— 
and carry them to the laundry.—Mrs. 
Paul Callow, Pennsylvania 


Dust-Proof File—Use a metal lunch 
box as a file for small business or house- 
hold accounts. The contents are pro- 
tected and it’s.easy to move the box about 
when necessary.—Arthur R. Tanner Jr., 


New York 


Locate Wall Outlet—Here’s how to 
determine the exact location of an elec- 
tric outlet when you’re installing li- 
noleum or wall tile. First remove the 
receptacle plate and outline the open- 
ing with white paint. Then place the 
linoleum or wall tile in position and 
press it against the painted area. When 
you remove it, the paint outline will 
show on the wrong side and you can cut 
it out.—Mrs. Melvin Schultz, Wisconsin 


Pienic Tip—Always include a box of 
thumb tacks in your picnic basket. 
They will hold the table cloth and 
paper plates on the table on a windy 
day.—Mrs. Martin Langton, Michigan 


Avoid Rust Stains— When drying gar- 
ments on wire hangers, cover each 
hanger with a square of waxed papér. 
Simply punch a hole in the paper and 
slide it over the hanger hook.—Mrs. 
Roy R. Schlemmer Jr., Virginia 


Jiffy Lunch—Thin a can of cream of 
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mushroom soup with milk and pour over 
cooked, drained asparagus in a but- 
tered casserole. Top with crumbs and 
grated cheese. Place in a moderate 
oven and heat through.—Mrs. W. H. 
Clark, Georgia 


Free Glue Joints—Repairing an old 
chair or table? Vinegar, applied spar- 


ingly with the help of a small oil can, 
will make an easy job of loosening old 
glue around rungs or joints.—Frank A. 
Javor, New Jersey 


Zipper Stunt—To help a man or boy 
with a broken leg to dress more easily, 
sew a zipper in the outside seam of his 
trouser leg. Later the zipper can be re- 
moved and the seam restitched.—Mrs. 
Walter Smith, Minnesota 


Protect Recipes—Keep a cellophane 
envelope in the top of your recipe file. 
When you use a recipe, slip it into the 
envelope so it will not become soiled.— 
Jeanette Hetzel, Wisconsin 


Scissors Holder—A leather knife 
sheath makes a fine protective cover 
for scissors. Hang it out of the reach 
of small children.—R. M. Woodbury, 


Vassachusetts 


Barbecue Baster—Fasten a _ snap 
clothespin to the end of a length of %¢- 
inch doweling. Then clip a folded piece 
of clean white cloth in the clothespin 
and use as a baster for outdoor cook- 
ing: You won't have to wash a brush 
each time and you can keep your dis- 
tance from the fire—Mrs. M. J. Naylon, 
Illinois 


Emergency Corksecrew—Substitute a 
large screw for a corkscrew in an 
emergency. Screw it about three fourths 
of its length into the cork. Then grasp 
the top of the screw with pliers and 
ease out the cork.—George E. Stine, 
Maryland 


WE WILL PAY $5 ON PUBLICATION FOR each 
household hint we print. Quickies must be 
driginal and not previously published. Ad- 
dress: Quickies, Town JouRNAL, Philadel- 
phia 5, Pa. We are sorry that we cannot 
return any material sent to this department. 
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An eyeful of easier living 


New WIZARD Combination Gives You 
Automatic Defrost and Zero-Temp Freezer 


You sense it when the door swings wide—at a touch! 
You discover it almost at a glance . . . a glorious, eye- 
opening look at everything modern you've been want- 
ing! For here is spaciousness that allows “‘choices’’ 
in planning meals. Here is easy-reach storage that 
puts more food at your fingertips. And here is deco- 
rator-styling with cheerful yellow-tone interior, smart 
copper accents... beauty that brings your whole 
kitchen “alive” with new glamour and distinction! 


64% Ib. true zero freezer 
is separately insulated... 
holds 80 food packages! 

And most important: your Wizard is two separate 
appliances—refrigerator and freezer—in one 10.2 cu. 
ft. unit! Select fruits, vegetables from bushel-size 
Twin Crispers. Store bottles, eggs, snacks in a huge 
“Food Front” Door with Butter Keeper. Bring 
“hidden” foods up-front on 100% Roll-Out Shelves. 
Enjoy over 13 sq. ft. of shelf area in all! Notice, too 
—never a sign of frost. (Continuous, cycle-type de 
frosting never lets it gather!) Shouldn’t this exciting 
part of your kitchen of tomorrow be yours today? 
Wizard Deluxe Refrigerator-Freezer.... $319.95 


and your old refrigerator. Easy terms! 


Two roll-out shelves make 
food-finding easy. Rust-proof 
aluminum, with copper trim! 


fs fo 
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APPLIANCES 


AMERICA’S MOST COMPLETE LINE 


Sold Nationally By 


Western Auto 


stores AND ASSGQoOoceciawtes STORES 


(176) 
NOTE: in some areas of the U.S. Hawaii, Alaska, and Mexico, priced slightly higher. Western Auto Associate Dealers own their stores, set their own prices, terms end conditions. 
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Cool summer 


Can make urt; 


cottage 
cheese! 


By ANN SATTER 


EW foods are as generally satisfac- 

tory as cottage cheese. You can 

serve it sO many ways—raw or 
cooked, hot, cold or frozen, alone or 
combined with other foods. 

What’s more, cottage cheese is easy 
to digest, high in all the health-giving 
nutrients for which milk is famous. 
Protein-wise, it’s worth its weight in 
meat. Costs less than 10¢ a serving, too; 
and you can always get it along with 
the milk, at your grocer’s. Keep it cov- 
ered, in your refrigerator, and it stays 
fresh for a day or two. 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPH 
PETER DANT 
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Try for yourself the good flavor 
and texture of cottage cheese in our 
four specials: 


COTTAGE CHEESE PIE 
Crumb Crust: 


1% ec. fine crumbs (zwieback, 
rusk or graham cracker) 
3 thisp. sugar 
V2 ¢. soft butter or margarine 
1 thisp. apricot marmalade 
¢ Combine crumbs and sugar. 
¢ Blend together butter or margarine 
and apricot marmalade. 
¢ Add to crumb mixture and blend thor- 
oughly. 
* Press mixture in an even layer over 
bottom and sides of a 9-inch pie pan. 
Build up a rim of crust around edge 
of pan. Chill. 
Pie Filling: 
12 ¢. sugar 
1 envelope (1 tbisp.) unfla- 
vored gelatin 
12 «. milk 
3 eggs 
Ve tsp. salt 
2 c. creamed cottage cheese 
(1 Ib.) 
1 tsp. grated lemon rind 
3 thisp. lemon juice 
12 ¢. heavy cream, whipped 
1% c. sugar 
17 ¢. apricot marmalade 
¢ Mix together sugar and gelatin in top 
of double boiler. Add milk. 
* Combine one whole egg, two egg yolks 


Afreciala. you 


and salt in small bowl. Beat wel]. Com- 
bine with milk in double boiler. 

¢ Cook over boiling water, stirring un- 
til thick. Remove from heat. 

* Force cheese through a sieve. Add 
cheese, lemon rind and juice. Fold in 
whipped cream. 

* Beat the two egg whites until they 
hold soft peaks. Gradually add the 4 c. 
sugar. Beat until very stiff. Fold into 
cheese mixture. 

* Pour cheese filling into crust. Chill 
until firm. 

¢ Spread top with marmalade. 


FRUIT-COTTAGE CHEESE RING 


1 can (1 Ib.) fruit cocktail 
1 pkg. (3 oz.) lime-flavored 
gelatin 

1 ce. hot water 

% ec. ginger ale 

2 thisp. lemon juice 

2 c. creamed cottage cheese 

2 thisp. mayonnaise 

1% e. chopped pecans 

lettuce 
¢ Drain fruit cocktail. 
* Dissolve lime gelatin in the 1 c. hot 
water. Add ginger ale. Divide into two 
equal parts. Add lemon juice and 
drained fruit to one part. Pour into 54% 
cup ring mold. Chill until firm. 
* Blend together cottage cheese and 
mayonnaise. Add pecans and remaining 
gelatin. Pour over congealed fruit layer. 
Chill until firm. 
¢ Makes 8 servings. Good with: 


Minty Mayonnaise: Combine 2 tblsp. 





Wonderful New First Aid 
for Children’s Skin Injuries! 


Unlike iodine and other harsh liquid anti- 
septics which may sting and actually burn 
delicate tissues—new Unguentine works 
these four ways: 

1. Relieves pain fast! 


2. Provides long-lasting protection 
against infection! 


3. Promotes healing! 


4. Prevents gauze from sticking 
te the injury! 


For sunburn, too—new Unguentine relieves, pro- 
vides real burn medication. Washes off—no stain! 


UNGUENTINE 


with DIANESTOL® 
____ the miracle pain-reliever 
How To Hold 


FALSE TEETH 


More Firmly in Place 


Do your false teeth annoy and embarrass | 
by slipping, droppin: ¥ or wobbling when you 


eat, laugh or talk? Just sprinkle a little 
FASTEETH on your plates. This alkaline (non- 
acid) powder holds false teeth more firmly 
and more comfortably. No gummy, gooey, 
pasty taste or feeling. Does not sour. Checks 
plate odor” (denture breath). Get FASTEETH 
today, at any drug counter. 


Show New /oucs G/ow TALL 


“62 CHRISTMAS CARDS [GTS 


Sensational sellers! See their brilliance, 
feel their plush! $1.25 profit per box. 
Newest TALL Christmas cards, Ses, 2& 
24 for $1. up. 50 ier $1.50with Name in — 
it Gifts galore! Big line payee ou up to 50c 

onuses of home apol meee worth 0 
to £ Poot Assortments on Album of im- 
prints FRE B. $1.26 Gift SPREE | it you act fast. hy) 
CREATIVE CARO COMPARY, 4401 Cermak Road, Dept. 189-D Chicage 23, i. 


NOW! CUT ENOUGH FRESH CORN 
IN ONE HOUR TO DO YOU ALL YEAR — 


® For Daily Use 

® Frozen Lockers 
or Home Canning 
It’s the world’s fastest, easiest way to remove ten- 
der, fresh, young, green corn from the cob. Cuts § 
times as fast at 4% the labor. Five easy strokes finish 
an ear in less than 10 seconds. Saves hours of tedi- 
ous, hard work. No mess, no splatter, no old-fash- 
ioned knife to cut fingers. This amazing invention 
cuts, shreds and scrapes in one operation. Adjusta- 
ble for world’s finest cream style or uniform whole 
kernel. Saves garden-fresh flavor. Fits all ONLY 
size ears. Easily cleaned. Thousands used 
coast to coast. Guaranteed. Beat high ou 


CUTTER 
and Creamer 


prices — can or freeze your own corn. 
Save up to 60%! If local dealer does not Pe 
have, order direct. Dealers, write. 


LEE MFG. CO., INC. Sarco%ce? * 


Dallas, Texas 





finely chopped mint leaves and 1 tsp. 
lemon juice. Mash leaves a little with 
tip of spoon to extract flavor. Add 1 tsp. 
grated lemon rind and 1 c. mayonnaise 
or mayonnaise-type salad dressing. 


COTTAGE CHEESE AND SALMON LOAF 
Cheese Layer: 


1 thisp. (1 envelope) 
unflavored gelatin 

12 «. milk 

1 tsp. chopped onion 

V2 tsp. salt 

3 ec. cottage cheese 

1 cucumber 

pimiento 
* Soften gelatin in half of the milk. Heat 
remaining milk until hot. Add gelatin; 
stir until it is dissolved. 
¢ Add the onion, salt and cottage cheese. 
¢ Lightly oil a 1%%-qt. loaf pan. Ar- 
range a pattern of unpeeled cucumber 
slices and pieces of pimiento on bottom 
of pan. Cover with cottage cheese mix- 
ture. Chill. Top with: 


Salmon Layer: 


1 thisp. (1 envelope) 
unflavored gelatin 
%4 ec. cold water 
1 thisp. lemon juice 
% c. mayonnaise or salad 
dressing 
1 c. finely chopped celery 
2 thlsp. chopped sweet pickle 
or pickle relish 
1 ean (1-lb.) salmon 
¢ Soften gelatin in cold water. Heat over 
boiling water until gelatin dissolves. 
Add lemon juice. Cool slightly. 
* Combine gelatin and the mayonnaise. 
Add celery and sweet pickle. 
¢ Add liquid from salmon. Remove skin 
and bones from salmon. Flake and add 
to mayonnaise mixture. Pour 
cheese layer. Chill until firm. 
* Unmold on platter. Makes 10 servings. 
Serve with dressing made by combining 
equal amounts of finely diced cucum- 
ber and mayonnaise. Takes about 1 c. 
of each. 


over 


Individual Salads: Cottage cheese is 
wonderful in salads with every kind of 
fruit, melon and crisp greens. For color 
and interest, add fruit to your choice 
of flavored gelatin and chill until firm. 
(We used crushed pineapple in orange 
flavored gelatin.) Cut into cubes. Sur- 
round mounds of cottage cheese with 
these cubes and fresh dates or your 
choice of other fresh, canned or dried 


fruits. End 


THREE YEARS OLD 


“One cookie,” | said, ‘‘now just one for 
you!”’ 

His smile was as sly as could be. 

Then calmly he laid down six in a row; 


“One at a time,” said he. 


—Myrtle Cook Jackson 
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Here’s a 

good idea 

to remember for 

your vacation trip: Kellogg’s 
All-Bran. 

All-Bran, you know, helps 
avoid irregularity due to 
lack of dietary bulk. And so 
often on a trip we eat dif- 
ferently and don’t get the 
bulk we need (the gentle 
cn that helps keep us 
regular). 

Take a box of All-Bran 
with you, or ask for it in the 
new aluminum foil ‘‘Individ- 
ual’’ packages at restaurants 
along the way. 





New 3-in-one Oil-Spra_lubri- 
cates and forms a barrier 
against rust! No more messy 
rags—oily fingers! Sprays oil 
at touch of button! 


'3-IN-ONE’OIL 





EAR WAX DROPS for 


fast temporary relief of 
accumulated wax condition 


TOOTHACHE? 


ask your druggist for DENT’S 
TOOTH GUM, TOOTH DROPSer POULTICE 


Itch... Itch == 


Very first use of soothing, cooling liquid D. D. D. Pre- 





| scription positively relieves raw red itch—caused by 


eczema, rashes,scalp irritation, chafing—other itch trou- 
bles. Greaseless, stainless. 43¢ trial bottle must satisfy 
or money back. Ask druggist for B.D. D. PRESCRIPTION. 


Get Rid of Heas 


easiest way... ever! 


e No Fuss...No Muss 
e So easy to put on 
e Works 24 hrs, a day 


“FLEACOLLAR 


AT PET SHOPS ...5 & 10's 
BO¢ FORCATS @O¢ FOR DOGS 
Money back Guarantee 


Write for free booklet 


Box 236 Rochester 1, N.Y. 





I make plain-Jane dishes a treat with 
ripe 
olives 


SMITH, BLACK STAR 


THE HAPPY WALLIHANS follow an old California custom, eating in their 
back yard. Chafing dish holds rice to which ripe olives add color and flavor. 


By Lorraine S. WALLIHAN 


F you think of ripe olives only as 
glistening additions to a relish tray, 
you don’t live in California. Here 
this fruit first gained a foothold; and 
here cooks first added ripe olives to 
simple dishes to give them elegance. 
I'll never forget my surprise, when 
I moved from upstate New York to 
the West Coast, at the miracle of flavor- 
rich ripe olives in many dishes, and 
especially in entrees. Almost before I 
knew it I was borrowing tricks from 
my neighbors’ kitchens and coming up 
with a few of my own. 
Sometimes, as I stir ripe olives into 
a dish, I wonder if the Spaniards who 
introduced olives to California ever 
dreamed that the fruit didn’t have to be 
gathered when green and pickled in 
the Old World way. Tree-ripened to a 
royal purple, and with a different kind 
of curing, olives take on a rich new 
flavor. It’s during the curing that jets 
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of air turn purple olives into dark- 
skinned beauties—as American as the 
Fourth of July. 

Here are a few samples of my 
favorites in which ripe olives star: 


WESTERN KABOBS WITH MOCK PILAF 


3 lbs. round steak, cut in 1/2- 
inch cubes 
1 clove garlic, halved 
18 tiny white onions (canned 
onions may be used) 
2 green peppers, cut in l-inch 
squares 
1 tsp. salt 
12 tsp. black pepper 
dash smoke flavored salt 
% ec. French dressing 
1% ec. vinegar 
12 button mushrooms 
«Put meat, garlic, onions and green 
peppers in a bowl; add _ seasonings, 
French dressing and vinegar. Mix well. 


Let stand several hours or overnight in 
the refrigerator; stir occasionally. 

*An hour (or more) before serving 
time, string meat, onions and pepper 
pieces on skewers; put two mushrooms 
on end of each skewer. (You can string 
the kabobs ahead, cover with 
paper and store in refrigerator. ) 
* Remove garlic from marinade and use 
marinade to baste kabobs as they cook. 
*Grill until nicely browned on all 
sides. Serve on skewers. 

* (Kabobs may also be baked in oven. 
Lay skewers on rack in shallow pan 
and bake in hot (450°) oven, 30 to 40 
min.) Makes 6 servings. 


waxed 


MOCK PILAF 

3 c. boiling water 

1 tsp. salt 

2 beef bouillon cubes 

274 ec. pre-cooked rice 

1 ec. ripe olive chunks 
* Add salt and bouillon cubes to boil- 
ing water; stir until cubes dissolve. 
¢« Add rice; mix only enough to moisten. 
Cover and remove from heat; let stand 
20 minutes. 
¢ Add olives and toss lightly. 
*Keep hot over hot water in chafing 
dish. Makes 6 to 7 servings. 


ROUNDUP SPECIAL 


1% lbs. ground beef 
2 thisp. olive oil 
12 c. chopped Spanish onion 
14 ¢. chopped green pepper 
2 c. canned tomato sauce 
1% tsp. salt 
1 tsp. pepper 
1 c. ripe olives, cut in chunks 
8 hamburger buns 
¢ Brown beef in oil. 
¢ Add onions and pepper; cook 5 min. 
¢ Stir in tomato sauce and seasonings; 
simmer until thick, about 25 min. 
¢ Add olive chunks and heat through. 
(Continued on page 52) 
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Ripe olives add glamor to plain-Jane dishes (Continued from page 51) 


¢ Serve open-face style on hot buttered 
hamburger buns. Makes 8 servings. 


RANCHO DEVILED CRAB 


2 thisp. butter or margarine 
2 thisp. chopped onion 
2 thisp. chopped green sweet 
pepper 
1% ¢. thinly sliced celery 
2 thisp. flour 
14 tsp. dry mustard 
1 tsp. salt 
1 ec. milk 
12 tsp. Worcestershire sauce 
4 ¢. diced pimiento 
1 c. flaked crab (about 1 lb.) 
1 ec. ripe olive pieces 
12 ¢. buttered soft bread 
crumbs 
3 thlsp. melted butter or mar- 
garine 
¢ Melt butter over low heat; add onion, 
pepper and celery and cook until vege- 
tables are tender but not browned. 
¢ Add flour, mustard and salt and blend 
until smooth. 
* Gradually stir in milk and cook, stir- 
ring, until thickened. 
* Blend in Worcestershire sauce, pimi- 
ento, crab and olives. Turn into rame- 
kins or baking shells. Toss bread in 
melted butter. Spoon buttered bread 
crumbs evenly over top of crab mix- 
ture. Bake in hot (400°) oven about 
15 min. Makes 3 servings. 


QUICK TAMALE PIE 


1 thlisp. fat 

% ce. finely chopped onion 

14 ¢. diced green pepper 

1% e. diced celery 

% lb. ground beef 

4 ec. yellow corn meal 

1% ec. canned tomatoes 

1 ec. ripe olives, pitted and 

whole, or cut in chunks 

1! tsp. salt 

1 tsp. chili powder 

1 tsp. Worcestershire sauce 

dash Tabasco sauce 

2 c¢. grated American cheese 
Heat fat in skillet; add and brown 
onion, pepper, celery and ground meat. 
* Put corn meal and tomatoes in sauce- 
pan and cook 10 min. Add to the meat 
mixture. 
¢ Stir in olives and seasonings. Pour in- 
to a greased 114 qt. casserole and 
sprinkle grated cheese over top. Bake in 
moderate (325°) oven for about 45 
min. Makes 5 to 6 servings. 


OLIVE TUNA SAVORY 


1 clove garlic, minced 

2 thisp. butter or margarine 
2 thisp. chopped green onions 
2 thisp. chopped green pep- 


14 ec. mushroom stems and 
pieces 


2 thisp. diced pimiento 
2 medium tomatoes, peeled 
and diced 
12 ¢. chopped ripe olives 
1 can (6) or 7 oz.) flaked 
tuna 

1 egg, slightly beaten 

1 thisp. lemon juice 

\% tsp. salt 

pepper to taste 
¢ Saute garlic in butter. Add onions, 
pepper, mushrooms and pimiento; cook 
5 min. Stir in tomatoes, olives and tuna 
and heat thoroughly. 
¢ Add a little of the hot mixture to the 
beaten egg; stir, and add egg mixture 
and lemon juice to the hot mixture. 
Cook over low heat just until thorough- 
ly heated. 
¢ Add seasonings and serve at once over 
fluffy rice. Makes 4 servings. 


If you wish to serve ripe olives on 
your relish plate, here is a favorite 
California way to dress them up. 


GARLIC OLIVES 


Almost fill a pint glass jar with 
drained canned ripe olives. Add five 
garlic cloves, sliced, and two thi: lemon 
slices. Pour on enough olive or salad 
oil to cover, put lid on jar and chill a 
day or two. Drain to serve (strain the 
oil and use to make French dressing 
for tossed salads). End 


New EASIER Way 


seal Jam and Jelly! 


NO PARAFFIN NEEDED 
with BALL ‘HALF-PINT” JAR 
. and BALL DOME LID! 


Great news for jelly-makers! Shaped like 
a jelly glass, the new Ball “Har-Pint”’ 


Se convenient for canning relishes, special- 


ties, fruits and vegetables. Great for freez- 


screw-top jar seals easier, protects jam 
and jelly better. Easier to open, too. 


The leakproof Ball Dome Lid locks out dust, 
air, insects. And Good Housekeeping says: 
“After weeks of storage the flavor and 
appearance is as perfect as the day it was 
put up in ‘Half-Pints.’ ” 


ing too. Ball “‘Half-Pints” stack safely, 
save space. Pick up a case at your food 
store today! 


FREE Salt and Pepper Set 
—for trying BALL “HALF-PINTS” ¢ 


Replicas of Ball Mason Jars, 
not sold in stores. Send coupon! 


SALT & PEPPER SET 


Dept. TJ7A, Box 722, Muncie, Ind. @ Each 244” high 

1 enclose cover of the folder from a carton @ Crystal clear 

of Ball “HALF-PINT” Jars. Send FREE set of © Handy for Lunch- 
Salt and Pepper Shakers, postpaid. Sick Tray — 


BALL DOME LIDS GIVE 
EXTRA PROTECTION 


@ Cream-white enamel lining— won't 
rust or corrode— always looks clean 
and sanitary. 

@ Firm red rubber —gives positive 
vacuum seal. 


@ Easier to test—Dome Down—Jar Te 
Sealed. 


(Offer expires Oct. 1, 1956.) 


© 1086, ware norms company ( Offer limited to Continental U. S.A.) 





Keeping Up-to-date 


IN YOUR HOME 


» °*** NEW TERRY DISH TOWELS save time two ways: they'll 
dry your dishes in a jiffy, leaving no trace of 
lint on glassware or silver. And they never need 
ironing. Callaway makes them in white with a red 
and black woven border; 79¢ in department stores. 


"TREND SHOP," a new service at many Sears, Roe- 
buck and Co. stores, makes it possible for you to 
order furniture from decorator lines. You'll 
find illustrated books and sample fabrics from 
the collections of such well-known houses as 
Drexel, Herman Miller, Lane and Valentine-—Seaver. 


NO “DOGGY SMELL" to make your pet unpopular if 
you try a new aerosol spray dog-—deodorant called 
"Odor Off." A light application will make Fido 
happier, too, by reducing skin bacteria and con- 
trolling dry skin that makes him scratch. A 
6-ounce spray can costs 98¢ in pet shops; made by 
Whitmire Research Laboratories, St. Louis 10, Mo. 


NEW BATHTUB ENCLOSURE folds out of the way to 
give you plenty of room to clean the tub or bathe 
children. When you use the shower, the folding 
sections extend to form two sliding doors, held 
in position by light weight aluminum bars. "Tub- 
Master" enclosure comes in 5 colors, fits any 
standard recessed tub, 4$ to 5 feet long. Infor- 
mation folder available from New Castle Products 
Inc., New Castle, Ind. 


IF YOU'RE REMODELING YOUR KITCHEN and want to 
save by "doing it yourself," you'll soon find you 
have a million questions—on both planning and 
installing new cabinets, counters and equipment. 
The best $1 you can spend for help will buy a kit 
of directions from Crosley dealers. This "Easi- 
Bild" kit contains paper cut-outs of all sizes of 
Crosley and Bendix appliances and cabinets. You 
can arrange and rearrange them on a floor plan of 
your kitchen (graph paper is in the kit) until 
you have it planned to the inch. Simplified di- 
rections for installation answer Dad's questions 
about: wiring and plumbing, what tools to use, 
how to hang cabinets, and how to solve special 
problems like uneven walls, too low windows. 


THIS LITTLE GIRL MAKING MOVIES may lop off some 
heads, but her film exposure will be perfect. An 
"electric eye" on this new Bell & Howell 16mm 
home movie camera automatically adjusts the lens 
to varying light, indoors and out. You can fol- 
low your subject from deep shade to bright light 
without stopping to change the exposure. When 
there's not enough light for good movies, a warn- 
ing flag appears in the viewfinder. Price, in- 
cluding tax, is $289.95. 
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UDALL: THE TOWN THAT WOULDN'T DIE 





“Everything is better than it was!” 


(Continued from page 29) 


dent, came to the bank with his suit- 
case. “I guess I'll be leaving here,” 
Arbuckle told Mayor Rowe. 

“They’re building us a city hall 
tomorrow,” said the mayor. “I'll be 
needing you, Johnnie.” 

The city clerk looked into the 
earnest face of his chief. “You mean 
you're going to rebuild this town?” 

“Whatever the rest do, I’m going 
to rebuild my house,” Rowe responded: 
Johnnie put down his suitcase. “If you 
stay, I stay!” he said. 

Together the mayor and clerk went 
to talk to calm, gray-haired Tracy Hil- 
debrandt. “Our water mains and sewer 
system are still in the ground,” said 
Rowe. “We can repair our utilities. We 
musin’t scatter our people. Let’s stay 
and rebuild.” 

“IT agree with you, Earl,” said the 
banker. The men discussed other as- 
sets: How they would get about $300,- 
000 insurance money on the school 
buildings; how nearly all the citizens 
owned the land they lived on; and that 
the town was still just 20 miles from 
the Boeing plant where so many 
worked. 

To the waiting officials and news- 
men, Rowe announced: “We've still got 
our townsite—that didn’t blow away. 
And so many neighbors want to help 
us. I don’t know of a better place to 
put a town. We'll rebuild in honor of 


those who are gone.” 

The word went out by radio and 
news service: “Udall Will Rebuild!” 
And back towards Udall came messages 
from everywhere pledging support. 

At 6 o’clock next morning the 
Home Builders were back, with a squad 
of 50 workmen and truckloads of mate- 
rial. The lot on Main Street where the 
Community House had stood was 
cleared. Shortly after noon, the build- 
ing, 50-by-80 feet, was completed. The 
keys were given to Mayor Rowe and 
everybody headed for the Salvation 
Army canteen for a celebration “ban- 
quet” of hot dogs and coffee. 

Searching among the ruins, service- 
men had found a ragged American flag. 
It had 42 stars, which meant it must 
have come in with a pioneer of the 80s. 
The Guardsmen hoisted the flag over 
the new building—symbol of the un- 
conquerable spirit of the town. 

Rowe’s first conference in his 
temporary city hall was about the water 
supply. That done, he greeted Governor 
Hall, who had flown in with an authori- 
zation of $250,000 of Federal credit 
and word from President Eisenhower 
that there would be more if needed. 


Then a hundred bearded men 
arrived by truck—members of a Men- 
nonite community in central Kansas, 
140 miles away. 

Rowe assigned some to the rescue 
teams, others to distributing relief 


TRIUMPH OVER DISASTER. Only 10 months and 27 days after the storm, a 
new high school was dedicated on the original site. It is emblematic of Udall’s spirit. 


goods. Later they became carpenters, 
truck drivers, ditch diggers and even 
baby sitters. In all, more than 400 of 
these devout men helped lift the 
stricken town from its debris. 

Gifts of food, clothing, building 
materials and money from patriotic or- 
ganizations, civic clubs and business 
firms flowed in. Boeing Aircraft off- 
cials and employees raised $20,000. 
The Rev. Wayne Karlowski of Wichita, 
who had served at Udall’s Methodist 
Church, organized a telephone cam- 
paign for clothing and in one day gath- 
ered six truckloads. 

In a mighty flood, letters with 
money poured in upon Mayor Rowe. 
Many added such words as “Please give 
this to any family that needs it,” or 
“here’s what I have saved for a new 
dress.” “I read how you are going to 
build Udall back again,” wrote a youth 
from an Oxford, Kan., Army camp. 
“Here’s $50 to help out.” The Girl 
Scouts of Winfield heard about six- 
year-old Barbara Braddy losing her 
right leg, and sent the money for the 
artificial leg she wears today. 

Officials of nearly every city and 
town in Kansas, and scores in neigh- 
boring states, sent help. Spontaneous 
collections were taken, as in washtubs 
on street corners with signs “For 
Udall.” At Belle Plaine, an antique 
auto was placed in the business district 
with a sign inviting all hands to throw 
in money; it netted more than $1,600. 
At Winfield, the Chamber of Commerce 
erected a huge thermometer marked 
“$100 a mile to Udall.” In the first 
afternoon, the device registered $1,700. 


When martial law and the ban 
on travel were lifted, sightseers filled the 
highways of southern Kansas, converg- 
ing upon Udall. Young men at Mul- 
vane, mostly ex-Gls, stopped every car. 

“Going to Udall? Well, now, we’re 
taking up a collection for those people. 
We guess you'd like to make a little 
donation!” The young men “guessed” 
right. They dumped more than $9,000 
into Udall’s relief fund. 

Meanwhile, Rowe called his city 
council together—all but two. One had 
lost his life, and the other was in a 
hospital. They allotted the relief money 
and received assurances from the Red 
Cross, the Federal Housing Agency and 
the Small Business Administration that 
grants and loans would be available for 
everyone to rebuild. 

Within two months after the storm, 
loans were processed for 64 new homes. 
By the end of April, 11 months after, 
135 of the Udall dwellings were rebuilt. 
Many were on the same lots as before— 
but not many were on the same plans. 
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“Practically all have many more modern 
conveniences than the old ones,” a 
builder told me. 

A total of $450,000 in Federal 
disaster allotments helped to restore 
the utilities and repair the streets. All 
the business houses have been rebuilt, 
most of them upon the former sites. 
There was Lee Beisinger’s old feed and 
produce store, for instance. It was built 
of concrete blocks in 1884. 

“T found a lot of the blocks scat- 
tered over my farm a half mile east of 
town, so I just gathered ’em up and 
used ’em out there,” said Beisinger, 
with a chuckle. “It took a fot of faith 
to put up this new building—and now 
I need more room.” 

Wichita’s building trades’ unions 
furnished the materials and labor to 
build a two-story, brick city hall. 

“We women raised most of the 
money to build the Community House 
last time, and we'll do it again,” Mrs. 
Robert L. Harris, assistant at the post 
office, told me. 

The new elementary school, latest 
word in modern design, will be ready 
for use in September. As each section 
of the high school was rebuilt, classes 
moved in. In his speech of dedication, 
Governor Hall commended the towns- 
people for rebuilding “in the face of 
the widespread comment that Udall 
was destroyed never to rise again.” 

As the Congregational Church 
neared completion, Mrs. Ira Scatter- 
thwaite, clerk and president of the 
Women’s Society, took me on a con- 
ducted tour. “I sent out 90 thank-you 
cards to donors, from Boston to Los An- 
geles, and from as far away as Hong 
Kong and French Morocco,” she said. 
“See our new kitchen? Everything in 
here donated. And that piano? Given by 
an elderly couple. .. .” 

The disaster brought the church 
people of Udall closer together. Now 
many join in union services in the 
summer and engage in other common 
activities. When a storm struck Drum- 
wright, Okla., last spring, the women 
of Udall’s three congregations sent a 
donation for relief. 


“Best thing about our town 
now is that everything is better than it 
was!” says town clerk Arbuckle. 

Udall citizens are prepared to 
protect their lives from future torna- 
does. Storm cellars have been built in 
the town park, for all who do not have 
“caves” of their own. An observation 
tower stands at the edge of town, 
manned by volunteer “spotters” of the 
Ground Observer Corps every hour of 
the day during the tornado season. 

Now Udall is a tourist attraction 
as hundreds of cars drive in with visi- 
tors eager to see the town that so 
bravely came back and rebuilt. 

“It takes a storm like ours to 
teach what good neighbors we have,” 
says Mayor Rowe. Surely, “those who 
are gone” would be proud of Udall 
today. End 
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Not the old way: no more tissue-burning antiseptics that make children 
resist first aid. 


on 


But the new way: soothing Johnson & Johnson First Aid Cream doesn’t 
sting, speeds healing. 


Mother...stop hurting 
your child with old-fashioned, 
harsh antiseptics! 


Johnson & Johnson First Aid Cream is a wonderful new 
medication for minor skin injuries. It doesn’t sting when ap- 
plied. And because it doesn’t irritate tissues, it speeds healing. 
First Aid Cream combines effective ingredients to fight infec- 


tion and relieve pain. As a cream, it penetrates deeper, protects 
longer. Stainless, greaseless. 


For cuts, burns, abrasions—no other 
antiseptic is so effective, yet so safe! 


§ofwe " “f oben 


FIRST AID CREAM 


ANTISEPTIC 
iiiietiniiiaetinaiieecasa 





anywhere, 
any time 


In sea or surf... pond, lake or pool... 
“time-of-the-month” never holds you 
back from swimming—not when you're 
a Tampax user! 

Tampax internal sanitary protection is 
completely invisible when in place. (Unfelt, 
too.) And it won't absorb a single drop 
of water. In every possible way it makes 
you feel your free, natural, normal self— 
it even prevents odor from forming! And 
if you're spending the whole day away 
from home, Tampax is convenient to 
carry, easy to insert and change, simple 
to dispose of. 


But you don’t have to swim to benefit 
from Tampax in warm weather. It’s by 
far the coolest sanitary protec- 
tion you can wear. It never 
chafes or irritates — never be- 
trays its presence in any way. So 
why just sit here reading heat 
it? Go out and buy some—now! Choice 
of 3 absorbency-sizes at all drug and 
notion counters. Ask for Regular, Super 
or Junior. Economy size gives average 4- 
months’ supply. Tampax Incorporated, 
Palmer, Mass. 


NO BELTS 
NO PINS 
NO PADS 
NO ODOR 


Invented by a doctor— 
now used by millions of women 


From our Countryside Kitchens 


CAL YOUNG 


Slide-away storage 


LIDE-OUT shelves make it easy to 
~ store and select table linen, silver- 

ware, trays and mats in this clever 
unit in our Countryside Kitchens. 

It's made of °4” natural-finished 
birch plywood and includes 13 shelves 
in addition to the compartmented silver 
drawer. 

The doors are hung with split 
piano hinges. Drawing shows how a sin- 
gle hinge is cut at 4” intervals to handle 
two doors. 

Shelves are slotted at the edges to 
ride on 5g” strips of wood nailed to the 
inside of the cabinet as shelf guides. 
Details are shown. 

Construction of silver drawer also 
is shown. Note how dividing strips fit 
into dadoed drawer front. Side pieces 
on drawer are slotted to receive guide 
in same manner as shelves. 

Our unit is 36” high with 8” toe 
clearance beneath. It sets on a base rail 
and is screwed to boards, with wall par- 
titions on three sides. You would prob- 
ably want legs on yours. End 


DETAM. OF 
SHELF GUIDE 
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Can 
children get 
cancer? 


The shocking truth: cancer kills 
more children from 3 to 15 years 
of age than any other disease. 
Last year cancer took the lives 
of more than 3,500 children 
under 15. 


Help hurry the day when all our 
children will! be free from man’s 
cruelest enemy. Your donation 
can help save a youngster’s life. 
Perhaps even one of your own. 
Give to your Unit of the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society or mail! your 


gift to CANCER, c/o your town’s 
Postmaster. 


American 
Cancer 


iety 


IN YOUR SPARE TIME 


WITH MY EASY 
SUCCESS PLAN 


Says RUTH J. ELLIOTT 


NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED. If you want 
to get extra money for yourself, 
your school group, church or organ- 
ization here is an easy plan proven 
successful for over 25 years. 


IT’S EASY! Just show Elliott Prize- 

Winners to friends and other folks. 

When they need CHRISTMAS & ALL 

OCCASION Greeting Cards (Tall or 

Regular), Name Imprinted Christ- 

mas Cards & Stationery, Gifts and 

Gift Wrappings, YOU send in their 
orders. That's all their is to it! 

EARN TOP PROFIT plus BIG CASH 

BONUSES. Even people who have 

sold cards before are amazed at 

how much more they get with Elliott 

items. Weekly, folks like you are 

getting $50, $100, $200 and more. 

want to prove that you can do it, 

too! Mail the coupon and I'll rush 

(ON APPROVAL) Sample Boxes & ev- 

erything you need to get started 

making money at once. Many thou- 

sands have succeeded, so can YOU! 

: Album of Deluxe, Personal, Custom 

go ror Made Christmas Cards also availa- 

Guaranteed by > ble. IT COSTS NOTHING TO TRY! 


FREE GIFT for promptness 


SEND NO MONEY — MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


ELLIOTT GREETING CARD CO. 
392 RIDGE STREET . ELYRIA, OHIO | 

Dear Mrs. Elliott: Please rush—ON or gener nee 
I pie boxes & everything | need to start making money 
[the friendly Elliott way. (Free Christmas & Stationery | 
gimprint samples included.) 

MY NAME 
| appress 
{city a sntionss Gee 

ORGANIZATION (if any) 











FROM THE 


“Pose 


Summertime Note: Watch your 
kids at the beach because they have no 
fear of water unless it’s soapy. 

Courier, Kiester, Minn. 


+ * 


Instructions, Please. A road 
map tells you everything except how to 
fold it up again. 

Time-Table, Lenox, Iowa 


* * * 


Sorta Silly. Women may spend 
money on hats, but they never spend 
$25 on fishing tackle to catch a 25¢ 
fish. 


Register-Mail, Galesburg, Ill. 


x * * 


No Laughing Matter. Girls, if 
men criticize your new bathing suit, 
don’t try to laugh it off . . . you might. 

News, Texarkana, Tex. 


*% * * 


Suave, Diplomacy is the art of let- 
ting someone have your way. 
Times, Meridian, Idaho 


* * * 


Cheer Up. No man is completely 
worthless—he can always serve as a 
horrible example. 

Dispatch, Hoisington, Kan. 


% x * 


Mothers’ Magic. Men solve com- 
plicated problems better than women, 
it is said. But did a man ever keep the 
faces of three chocolate-eating kids 
clean with a six-inch handkerchief? 


Times-Herald, Middletown, N. Y. 


* * * 


Complex. Why is it that you have 
to hire a guide for the comparatively 
simple task of following a river, while 
you're entirely on your own in the mat- 
ter of figuring out the double clover- 
leaf by-pass with thruway changeover 
which you encounter on the way? 

News-Leader, Arcadia, Wis. 


How About Your Paper ? 


Have you recently read a witty or thought-provok- 
ing, original item in your home town paper—one so 
good you can’t resist passing it on to others? We will 
pay $5 for each short clipping accepted. Be sure to 
inclade name and date of paper. Address Town Press 
Editor, Town Journat, Washington 4, D.C. We 
cannot return unacceptable items. 
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Youll Exyoy. 
ALABAMA 


Come and see 
for yourself 
what Alabama 
REALLY is! 


Heart of the 
old and the 
NEW SOUTH 


NORTH ALABAMA 


Hundreds of miles of blue mountains and 
great Jakes where freshwater fishing, boat- 
ing and swimming are superb. The world’s 
record bass catch was made here. Cathe- 
dral Caverns near Guntersville, with “Go- 
liath” the huge stalagmite. State parks, 
horseback riding. 


NORTH CENTRAL 


See here the rising industrial South. Ala- 
bama is Dixie’s heavy-industry State. In 
Birmingham, drive atop Red Mountain 
and climb the giant statue of Old Vulcan, 
Roman God of the Forge. See the night 
skies alight with the fiery glow of blast 
furnaces and steel mills. The South is ris- 
ing again! 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


View the little White House of the Con- 
federacy at Montgomery, where Jeffer- 
son Davis lived, and which is kept just 
as he left it nearly 100 years ago. See the 
old ante-bellum homes, the cotton fields, 
the new great cattle pastures, and catch 
the charm of the Old South. Visit the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Auburn, and world- 
famous Tuskegee Institute. 


SOUTH ALABAMA 


Relax on Alabama’s wide silver beaches 
on the Gulf of Mexico. Swim in the warm, 
blue waters. Hike across the sand dunes 
and watch the flamingoes and the gulls 
swoop, dive and fly formation. Enjoy some 
of the world’s best fresh water and deep 
sea fishing. Visit the old French city of 
Mobile, one of the nation’s fastest grow- 
ing ports. 


MAIL COUPON ©) 
Oe FOR FREE LITERATURE | 


nennnqamnancennennasasnes nannacnesasacessa 
Geoffrey Birt, Director, 


Alabama Bureau of information 
711 High Street, Montgomery, Alabama 


Please send me free Tourist and Vaca- 
tion Literature on Alabama (TJ-1) 


NAME——________— eee 


STREET NO, 
OR RFD ____———_—_——_—_—— 


CITY ———$—$_$__________STATE—_______ 


(Tete secceossercncossaseces 
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Here it is— 
The home 


womMmern 


asked for 


By Don CuNNION 


51’- 10" 


BED ROOM 
1-6" x 10° 


Everything they want is in this house: 


* Three bedrooms * Dining room 
* One and a half baths * Fireplace 


* Family room * Zoned living, sleeping, 
* Eating area in kitchen recreation areas 


* Laundry near kitchen * Large central foyer 
* Mud room (with toilet) * Garage 
* Ample storage space * Basement 


N LAST month’s Town JourNnat you read about “Wha 
Women Want in a Home,” a report of the Women’s Con 
gress on Housing held in Washington, D.C. 

Even while the original manuscript was being set in type’ 
Town JourNAL took a copy to architect Rudolph A. Mater 
and asked him to design a house that had everything (well 
practically everything) the women wanted. 

That was a tough assignment but after you’ve looked ovei 
the house shown here we think you'll agree that he success 
fully met the challenge. 

Mr. Matern blended a collection of rooms, areas and ideas 
into a delightful home, full of charm, comfort and livability 
And it’s been held to 1,374 square feet on the main levels. 
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The architect chose a split-level design, because it pro- 
vides maximum space in a limited area and because it permits 
zoning of living, sleeping and recreation areas. 

You'll note that the family or recreation room, on which 
the women insisted, is located off the kitchen, so that Mother 
can keep a watchful eye in that direction. It can be reached 
directly from the mud room or the front foyer. As large as 
some living rooms, this recreation area will accommodate 
television viewers—keeping them out of the living room—and 
provide a place for both strenuous teen-age activities and in- 
formal adult entertaining. There’s even a place for Dad’s 
hobby bench. 

“mud room” idea has been used for years in farm 
homes. It’s a place to park rubbers, snowsuits and wet and 
muddy clothes. The adjoining half bath serves children run- 
ning in and out, as well as the entire family. Locating the 
laundry in this area makes it handy to the kitchen, as the 
women suggested it should be. 

The kitchen faces the rear so that Mother can supervise 
children at play in the back yard. Its large eating area meets 
another demand put forth by the women, who objected to 

ounters and stools. 

The formal living room is away from the traffic lanes of 
the house. You can reach the kitchen, bedroom area or family 
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room without crossing the living room, making it easy to keep 
tidy for unexpected callers. 

All bedrooms have large closets. The master bedroom has 
two extra-large ones totaling 12 linear feet. 

The full bath includes both tub and shower and, a prefer- 
ence of many women, two lavatories. It also has a towel closet. 
The linen closet is located out in the hall, where it is handy to 
all three bedrooms. 

There’s plenty of general storage space in the house—at 
the rear of the garage, in the basement under the living room 
and in the area over the living room. 

The exterior of this Countryside home harmonizes with 
the interior. The pitched reof with eaves overhang meets the 
request of most of the women. So do the sizes and shapes of 
the windows. A weather-protected entrance flanked by well 
placed planters gives a friendly appearance. 

Chances are this is just the home you’ve been waiting for. 


EEL NT AE LE NETSTAT A RR OA MRE RTS I 


Here’s how to get a study plan (includes floor plan; 
front, rear and side elevations and condensed list of materi- 
als): Send 35¢ to P. O. Box 509, Jamaica, N.Y. Ask for TJ 
Plan 102. The study plan will help you decide whether you 
want working blueprints, also available. 
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You’re so right 


to can with 


SO CERTAIN with two Kerr 
exclusives: 1. Gray cushion-like 
composition on Kerr Lids makes a 
3-way seal — gives extra sealing 
protection. 2. New, hard golden 
finish is extra acid-resistant 

— gives extra flavor protection. 


SO SURE with curved Kerr 
Lids, too! Easy to test — hear, see 
or feel the Kerr seal. Or, listen 

for the musical Kerr “plink” as 
jars seal. You’re right — you’re 
sure with Kerr Jars, Caps and Lids 
—“Self Sealing”* brand! 


-——_— = 
-" ~~ 
ar. bis 


ONLY KERR LIDS 
PROTECT WITH 22% 
GREATER SEALING 
SURFACE 


~ we” 
~=eae ao 


*TRADEMARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 


Science Finds Healing Substance That 
Relieves Pain— Shrinks Hemorrhoids 

For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place, 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne*)—discovery of a world-famous 
research institute, 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H.* Ask for it at all drug count- 
ers—money back guarantee. “Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


FOR EASIEST EXTRA MONEY 


Sell NEW EXCLUSIVE 25 for $125 
TALL CHRISTMAS CARDS fr 


Quickest Way to Make °75” 


EXCLUSIVE ‘‘Gold Luxury” Assortment pays 
you big 75e profit on every $1.25 box—$75.00 on 
100. Make more with other Christmas EXCLU- 
SIVES:—big selection Name-Imprinted Cards; 
TALL Card, 21 in $1 box; 4-in-1 ‘"Simply Colos- 
sal’’ Box; Gift WRAPS BY-THE-YARD, 56 
ft. roll; sensational new Gift Novelties; over 
250 money-makers. You make highest profits 


Guarantee assures you up to 20c more profit per 
box. EXTRA SAMPLES AT 10c, other surprises. 
Send coupon for Free Trial samples NOW 


1400 State Ace., Dept. H-101, Cincinnati 14, Ohio 
Please send money-making kit of 5 boxes on 


approval, FREE Personalized Sampies and 
FREE offers. 


Naome._._....-------- on nen = =e 





& eczema iTCH 


Use soothing, medicated, lanolin-rich 


RESINOL Ointment 








Don't let worms 
kill your pup 


There’s' only one way to give 
your dog a complete safe worm- 
ing at home. Use a product 
proved effective against the two 
most frequent worms. 

Large roundworms steal his 
food, common hookworms suck 
his blood. Either can kill a puppy 
and seriously weaken an older dog. 


You eliminate both types of 
worms with Sergeant’s Sure Shot 
Worm Capsules. (Get Puppy 
Capsules for puppies and dogs 
under 10 pounds.) Sergeant’s out- 
sells all other worming products 
2 to 1. Use at least twice a year 
and protect your dog. Only 75¢ 
at any drug or pet counter. 


Sergeant's 


SURE SHOT WORM CAPSULES 





2 money 
makers 


from our readers 


OW do you make extra money at 
home?” we asked Town JouRNAL 
homemakers. From their letters, 

we see there’s no single sure-fire way. 
Success depends upon recognizing an 
opportunity and making the most of it. 
But, as a possible starter for you, here 
are 12 home careers that bring cash to 
our readers: 


Rug weaving—Mrs. Ruby Woods, 
Morrison, Tenn., learned to weave, soon 
found herself in business. At times, she 
works three looms, has 6 helpers. 


Child photography—Mrs. Mary 
Wing, Two Harbors, Minn., turned her 
hobby into a career. Her friends and 
neighbors hire her to take pictures— 
of children and pets especially. 


Bridge lessons—Mrs. Hazel Dick- 
son, Ames, Iowa, holds large classes 
for beginners at contract bridge. 


Newspaper correspondent—Ma- 
bel Shaffer, Brazoria, Tex., found that 
big city dailies pay for small town news. 


Accessories—Mrs. Othal Marks, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., sews gift specialties 
—aprons, footies and baby-gear. 


Typing—Mrs. H. E. Chrisman, 
Scottsbluff, Neb., taught herself to type, 
does typing for businessmen. 


Marmalade—Mrs. N. A. Davis, 
New Lexington, Ohio, has a foods spe- 
cialty—English marmalade—which she 
makes and sells to friends. 


Dancing school—Edith Peck, 
South Euclid, Ohio, teaches young fry 
of her town at a weekly dancing class. 


Kindergarten — Mrs. Norman 
Hilgedick, Lancaster, Mo., fitted one 
room of her house with tot-size home- 
made furniture, fun equipment—con- 
ducts. classes for pre-schoolers. 


Textile painting — Dorothy 
Stumpe, Washington, Mo., decorates 
towels and tablecloths with textile 
painting. 

Feathercraft—Pearl Uetrecht, St. 
Marys, Ohio, makes corsages, earrings, 
Christmas trees and other items with 
goose and turkey feathers. 

Crochet designs— Myrtle M. 
Hamilton, Ulysses, Pa., makes up new 
designs, sells them to publishers of 
crochet instruction books. End 
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Your Church groups will enjoy this free film 


“Music for our Church” 


This new film tells the experiences of a church committee faced 
with the problem of selecting an organ. 

It shows the careful considerations and many important facts 
that must be resolved in making this decision. There are demon- 
strations of church tone qualities, discussions of maintenance costs, 
new ways an organ can be used in the modern, active church. 


Your church groups will find it interesting and informative, 
whether or not you need an organ now. 


For a Free Showing of this Film— Mail Coupon Below 


Hammond Organ Company 
4217 W. Diversey Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 


I would like to arrange a free showing of the new Hammond 
movie, “Music for our Church.” 


Name 


HAMMOND ORGAN 


Choice of over 40,000 Institutions 


Address 
Church 


Zone State 


@ies HAMMOND ORGAN COMPANY 7 
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INTERSTATE NURSERIES 


Humming Bird 
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Nizabeth Arden John Falstaff 


E’RE crazy about phlox. The tall-growing, 
hardy. perennial kind. There are two big 
reasons: 

l. They’re easy to grow; thrive in most any 
kind of soil; do well in full sun or partial shade. 

2. They are at their best in the withering 
heat of July and August—when many other 
flowers are gasping for breath. 

Phlox are so rugged they can be dug up 
and moved when in full bloom. This means you 
can pot some to decorate the terrace for a spe- 
cial occasion, or just shift them around in the 
garden to fill bare spots. 

A wide range of solid colors and bicolors 
include just about everything but clear yellow 
and true blue. 

Among the newest varieties are such stand- 
outs as Sir John Falstaff. a giant salmon pink; 
Elizabeth Arden, soft pink; Charles Curtis and 
Brigadier, bright reds; Purple Heart, dark vio- 
let blue, and White Admiral, a big, fragrant 
white. 

Since phlox usually doesn’t come true from 
seed, your best bet is to buy plants, setting them 
out in spring or fall. Space the plants about 18 


PAUL GENEREUSX 
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inches apart for a mass showing, or 
spot clumps around in strategic spots 
in the garden. 


Don’t let your plants go to seed. 
This will retard new growth and the 
number of blooms. It also will result 
in a lot of new plants which, most like- 
ly, will not be as attractive as the origi- 
nal variety you bought. 

To propagate your named plants, 
divide the clumps every couple of 
years, or make stem cuttings. Early 
summer is the best time for stem cut- 
tings. Make them about 5” long, strip 
off the lower leaves and insert them 
2” deep in moist sand. Keep them in a 
shady place and cover with a piece of 
glass during the day to retain moisture. 

Phlox respond to feeding. Give es- 
tablished plants a good mulch of well- 


COME ON EVERYBODY! JOIN THE FUN! TEST YOUR SKILL FOR VALUABLE FREE GIFT! 


SCRAMBLED LETTERS ruzzt 


ed ee) 


THIS DELUXE BOX 
OF 21 GORGEOUS 
ALL-OCCASION 


GREETING CARDS 
WITH 21 MATCHING 
ENVELOPES! 


HERE’S HOW TO SOLVE THE PUZZLE! 


We have three boxes in the puzzle. In each box are four letters 
that form a word and all the words together form a three-word 
sentence. We've given you a hint by writing the /ast letter of 
each word in the squares above the boxes. Can you put the 
other letters in the right squares? Try it and win a 21 card All- 
Occasion Box Assortment FREE. Nothing to buy! Obligates 
you in no way. 


rotted cow manure in the fall. In the 
spring, a light dressing of commercial 
fertilizer (like 5-10-5) followed by an- 
other when flower buds begin to show 
color. 


JUST TO PROVE HOW EASILY A FEW SPARE HOURS CAN 


EARN *50°° IN CASH! 


We're running this Test to find people with bright, active minds 
who want to make spare time money taking orders for beautiful 
Christmas and All-Occasion Greeting Cards and Stationery 
from friends, neighbors, co-workers. They're so beautiful, so 
amazingly low in cost they sell themselves. 

We'll send you a full 2l-card assortment of All-Occasion 
cards ABSOLUTELY FREE, when you answer our Puzzle. 
You don’t pay a single cent for them. We'll also. send you 
FREE Samples and Christmas Assortments On Approval. 


DELUXE ROSE 

ASSORTMENT 
This beautiful box of 21 brand 
new All-Occasion Greeting 
Cards is a terrific value! You 
cannot buy these exquisite, 
color-lavish, quality cards even 
in the most exclusive stores. If 
you could, you'd pay at least 
15c to 25c for every single one. 
Yet you can have them FREE 
—all 21 cards and matching 
envelopes— when you mail the 
answer to our scrambled letters 
Puzzle. Solve and mail NOW! 


Mildew and rust can be prevent- 
ed by regular applications of sulfur 
dusting powder. We’ve been using an 
all-purpose rose dust with good results. 
Watering phlox foliage encourages mil- 
dew. Instead, let water flow on the 
ground. 

Tiny red spiders can be troublesome 
with phlox. A strong stream of water 
from the garden house will dislodge TODAY! OFFER DEFINITELY LIMITED 
many. (Be sure to do this early in the Your gift box, FREE samples 
day so the foliage will be dry before ye ristmas assortments On 

r > ; pproval will be sent as soon 
nightfall.) Follow up with a dusting as your reply is received. Only 
powder containing either copper and one entry accepted from each 
sulfur or the new malathion. household. Rush answer to: 

That’s all there is to it! It’s easy ARTISTIC CARD CO. 
to understand why we lean heavily on 


520 Way Street, Elmira, N. Y. Oo Check here for s: ‘ 7 
, pecial FUND-RAISING 
. In Canada, write 103 Simcoe Street Pian for organizations, clubs, etc. 

phlox for bright garden color in the 

heat of mid-summer. End 


PASTE ON POSTCARD OR MAIL IN ENVELOPE! 


Puzzle Editor, ARTISTIC CARD CO., INC. 
520 Way Street, Elmira, N. Y. 


Here’s my solution. Please rush my FREE 
Deluxe box of 21 All-Occasion Cards —also 
Spare Time Money-Making Plan, Free 
Samples and 4 Christmas boxes on approval, 
to be paid for or returned if not satisfied. 


HERE 1S MY 
THREE-WORD 
SENTENCE: 


HURRY! SEND PUZZLE SOLUTION 


Ist 

WORD. 

2nd Name. 

WORD. PE a Ln 
OT 


Toronto 1, Ontario Dn ne pa a II 


HERNIA TRUSS Corns 


RUPTURE-EASER 
Lift right out... pain 


(APiper Brace Truss) @ 
= %, 
Wy 
WY stops in a jiffy! 
No waiti for relief when you use Dr. Scholl’s 


Double... 5.95 f 
Right or left Zino-pads. They stop painful shoe friction, lift pres- 


No : 
. seat sure... ease new or tight shoes... stop corns 
Side § 495 Remi?S, | before they can develop. But that’s not all! 

If your doctor suggests a truss for reducible inguinal 


Quickly Remove Corns 
Zino-pads used with the separate 
rupture, here is a strong, form-fitting washable support Medications in each box, remove 
enjoyed by nearly 1,000,600 users. Adjustable back lac- | cornsone of the fastest wa 
ing and leg straps. Snaps up in front. Soft, flat groin to medical science! Try t ! 
pad. No steel or leather 8. Extremely comfortable. 
Also used as after-operation support. For men, women, 


children. Mail orders give measure lower abdomen, Dr Scholls Zino-pads 


state whether right, left, or double. Post paid except 





©.0.D."s. PIPER BRACE CO. 
811 Wyandotte Dept. TJ-76 Kansas City 3, Mo. 








Quick Easy Way to Clean False Teeth 


NO BRUSHING 


You will never be without ORA ture bath or glass of water with 
once you discover how safely and one-half teaspoonful of ORA for 
quickly it cleans dentures and 15 minutes or overnight—no brush- 
bridges without dangerous brush- ing needed. ORA is pure, contains 
ing. It banishes the risk of un- no tell-tale flavoring and costs less 
pleasant “denture breath”—makes than a penny a day. Get the large 
mouth tissues feel economy size at your 
so comfortable be- drugstore, today. 

cause your denture 
is sparkling clean! 
It’s easy, quick. Just 
place denture in den- 


You Can depend WN 


OBRA 


Removes unsightly tobacco stains 


“Don’t just stand there, warm up the A product of 
television set.” McKESSON & ROBBINS 
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WEATHER 


BY _ IRVING P. KRICK ASSOCIATES 
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Precipitation 


EE RAIN 


for the next 30 days 


AREA 1—Minnesota, the Dakotas 


Look for the coolest weather during the 
first two weeks and relatively warm weather 
during the last two. Expect normal rainfall 
in the western Great Plains. But eastward 
into the Mississippi Valley moisture will be 
sparse. The August outlook is warm and 
wet in the southeast; warm and a little 
below-normal moisture elsewhere. These are 
trend forecasts. So don’t expect rain or ex- 
treme temperatures on every day blocked 
out. Allow a day or two leeway. 


AREA 2— Nebraska, Kansas, lowa, 


Missouri 


July promises to be relatively cool and 
wet in Nebraska and Kansas. But eastward 
into the Mississippi Valley warm, dry condi- 
tions are expected. Temperatures will aver- 
age moderately below normal west of the 
Missouri, but considerably above normal in 
the Mississippi Valley. Showers will be 
rather generous in the western Plains. But 
a persistent ridge of high pressure over the 
upper Mississippi Valley will block storm 
movements and moisture will be sparse. The 
August outlook is for generally hot weather. 


AREA 3—Visconsin, Michigan, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio 


The hot, dry weather we predicted in 
April for the Ohio and middle Mississippi 
Valleys still appears to be in store. July 
will be very short of rainfall, with only 
scattered showers of little consequence. 
Though 100-degree readings will be rare, 
the warm weather will persist, bringing 
average readings for the month two to four 
degrees above normal. In the southern part 
of the area, the moisture shortage will in- 
jure corn and dry up pastures. If you’re a 
farmer, get set to irrigate. 
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“We rough it and love it!” 


—and we’re not short people. For rain, 
or privacy in campgrounds, we snap to- 
gether two nylon ponchos, tie them to 
the rack on the roof and drop them 
down over the raised rear window. A 
snugger arrangement you never saw. 
As the children grew, we gave each 
girl a separate seat and moved Robbie 
outside. Using his air mattress and 
sleeping bag, he sometimes sleeps next 
to the car under a tarp tied to the roof, 
or sets up his pup tent off to one side. 
So far as he is concerned, that’s great. 
Cooking and eating utensils in- 
clude a nested set of aluminum pots, 
cups and plates. Flexible plastic 
glasses, cereal dishes and cutlery are 
packed in a dishpan made of similar 
material. A portable ice chest holds a 


Here’s our daily cost: 


Food (including occasion- 
al restaurant 
meals) 

Car (gas, oil, mainte- 
nance, repairs) .. 

Amusements and 
sightseeing 

Lodging at motels, 
campsite fees 

Laundry, clothing 
items, postage, film, 


2.02 


1.30 


(In 1952 our daily ex- 
penses totaled only $11.40. 
We figure the increase is 
due to higher cost of liv- 
ing and the children eat- 
ing more.) 


two-day supply of perishable food, in- 
cluding milk in cartons. Ice? The coun- 
try is sprinkled with automatic dispens- 
ers. Or ice house men tailor cakes to 
size. 

A two-burner gasoline stove handi- 
ly takes care of our cooking. By double- 
layering our pots we can fix three hot 
dishes and at the same time keep a pot 
of water boiling for coffee and dish- 
washing. A gasoline lantern provides 
plenty of light at night. 


What do we eat? We buy as we 
go along, letting the children help 
choose. Vegetables are mostly canned or 
fresh. Frozen take longer to cook and 
occupy ice box space. We eat some 
canned meat and canned dinner com- 
binations. 

Cooking most of our own meals 
not only saves on the budget, but it has 
another advantage: the children can 
blow off steam while Oscar and I cook. 
By the time the food is ready, the 
youngsters are tired enough to sit down 
at our folding table and chairs and 
eat quietly—or reasonably so. An occa- 
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(Continued from page 32) 


sional restaurant meal produces a fes- 
tive atmosphere and a break for me. 

Laundry is no problem. We make 
a weekly descent on a laundromat 
while the car is being greased. We 
pack only clothes that take to auto- 
matic laundry treatment. 

Toilet articles and clothes are 
stored by each family member in his 
own knapsack. We stack these in the 
back of the station wagon next to the 
bedding, which includes sleeping bag 
or blankets for each person. 

Food and cooking supplies are 
packed near the tail gate, ready to be 
pulled out quickly. On top of every- 
thing are plopped the air mattresses, 
partly inflated and covered with beach 
towels. This provides a comfortable 
daytime napping spot. When the girls 
were younger it served as their play 
area as the station wagon sped along. 

Special installations on the station 
wagon include only the roof rack, and 
wooden moldings running along the 
inside near the roof from front to 
back. Fitted with brass cup-hooks at 
7” intervals, the wood strips hold 
monk’s cloth curtains, to be closed at 
night for privacy. The hooks also hold 
an assortment of jackets and sweaters, 
butterfly net and fishing rods. 

When and where do we get a bath? 
Well, we often swim in lakes or streams. 
But for real cleanups we spend a night 
at a motel. We also enjoy the change 
to sleeping on box springs. 

Sanitary facilities are first-rate at 
public campsites, as a rule. For wilder- 
ness camping we carry an entrenching 
tool to dig latrines. 

Our trash is stored in a large pa- 
per bag until we find a roadside con- 
tainer. Or we ask at a gas station if we 
can use their trash barrel. We take 
pride in never littering campsites or 
highways. All in all, we don’t believe 
we're a nuisance to anybody. 

Our brand of vacationing provides 
excellent family training. Our children 
learn to adjust themselves to all kinds 
of situations. We all meet new friends 
and learn many fascinating things 
about this wonderful country of ours. 
And just think—all for less than $3 a 
day per person! 


Want to go camping? 


Try these sources: 

National Parks. Write the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 
for National Park System maps to east- 
ern and western United States (15¢ 
each). They include description and 
address of each park, where you can 
write for more details. 

National Forests. Send 25¢ to the 
Superintendent of Documents for de- 
tailed National Forest Vacations book- 
let, including description and an ad- 
dress for each. 


Mertz family check list 
for station wagon trips 


Equipment 


2-burner gasoline stove 

Gasoline lantern 

Ice chest 

Folding table and chairs 

Nested aluminum cooking set (includes 
3 pots, 2 lids which serve as frying 
pans), coffee pot, plates, cups...[7] 

6 plastic cereal bowls.............[-] 

ee Be 

Stainless steel cutlery............[-] 

Sharp knife (medium size) ........{] 

2-gallon water jug. ; 

Paper towel roll (alee used for drying 
dishes) 

Absorbent tissues 

Spatula, 2 potholders, liquid deter- 
gent, matches, can opener ak stored 
inside stove kit) . iit 

Fireproof 2-gallon gasoline ¢ can "(stored 
on roof of car). * 

Sleeping bags and pillows. . 


Air mattresses 

4 rubberized nylon ponchos (two used 
to protect tail gate at night.....[7] 

Canvas tarp oo) to cover 
storage eee sees cedecesese 

Pup tombs... re ay 

150 feet nylon cord (for n many ; purposes, 
including wash lines) . one 

2 dozen plastic clothespins. . career ea 

Sharp hatchet .. 

2 flashlights 

2 large beach towels.............. 

Toilet tissue 


roof 


Clothing 
Each person: 
6 sets underwear 
6 = SOx. 


2 pairs heats (except Robbie, 
won't wear pepe segentcte ‘i> SS 
fo a Pere - 
2 pairs pajamas (one summe erweight, 
one flannelette) 
Corduroy shirt 
Wool shirt 
Sneakers Ply Perera: ae 
Sandals or loafers. 
Dress shoes 
Sweater [ 
Windbreaker or — ay Se 
Swimsuit se 
Personal toilet articles (towel, 
cloth, toothbrush, etc.) | 
Special for Mother—2 plaid cotton 
shirts, 2 sleeveless blouses, denim 
skirt, dark nylon dress, gray flannel 
suit, collapsible hat, 2 pairs nylons, 
walking shoes, large purse TC] 
Special for Dad—2 pairs slacks, sport 
coat, Dacron shirt, 2 
sports shirts, 2 ties.... 
Special for the girls (eac h) —sleeve- 
less no-iron blouse, matching cotton 
blouse and skirt, nylon dress, spring 
coat 
Special for Robbie—Dacron _ shirt, 
slacks, sport coat, tie, baseball cap.[_ | 
End 


wash 


short-sleeved 
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Inco Nickel Progress Report 


How Inco’s more-from-the-ore_ 


research program is expanding 
North America’s natural resources 


Once the iron in Nickel-containing 
pyrrhotite went to slag heaps. 


Now this high-grade iron ore— product of Inco research— goes to 
steel mills. Here you see it being fed into open hearth furnaces. 


Now Inco saves Iron in Nickel ore from the slag heap 


There’s iron in Nickel ore. 

But for years, this iron was of 
no commercial value. No one could 
find a way to recover it. 

Recently, after years of re- 
search, International Nickel pio- 
neered a new extraction process. 
Saves the iron— 

Nickel is recovered, too! 

This new Inco process not only 
recovers iron ore from pyrrhotite 
economically; it is the highest 
grade iron ore (68% iron) now 
produced in quantity in North 
America. It also recovers the 
Nickel in the ore. 

For its pioneering new process, 


ALSO RECOVERS NICKEL 


International Nickel has built a 
$19,000,000 recovery plant. Mod- 
ern and streamlined, this plant is 
only the first unit of the new Inco 
Iron Ore operation. It is expected 
to add hundreds of thousands of 
tons a year to this continent’s 
high-grade iron resources. 


More from the ore 


That’s one of the prime objec- 
tives of International Nickel’s ex- 
pansion program. As in thecase of 


Keo 
ANCO, international 


iron ore, this has enabled Inco to 
expand the free world’s natural 
resources. Today, International 
Nickel gets fourteen different ele- 
ments from its Nickel ores. 


**The Romance of Nickel’’ 


makes interesting reading. Write 
for your free copy of this beautifully 
illustrated, 65-page book. The Inter- 
national Nickel Company, Inc., Dept. 
178e, New York 5, N. Y. 


©1956, T.1.N.Co., Inc. 


Nickel 


Producers of Inco Nickel, Nickel Alloys, Copper, Cobalt, Iron Ore, 
Tellurium, Selenium and Platinum, Palladium and Other Precious Metals. 





Looking ahead 


SUMERS 


FOOD PRICES: They’re inching upward after staying put for months. Pork is 
considerabiy higher-priced now than last winter, and beef (especially 
the better grades) is due to go up soon. You can hold down expenses 
by eating plenty of broilers and friers this month; production will 
exceed last July's by 20%, so prices should drop. Other likely bar— 
gains: ice cream in gallon cartons; summer vegetables. 


DRYCLEANING TIP: Be sure to tell the cleaner about any holes or rips, even 
tiny ones, in dresses or sports shirts made from blends of cotton and 
silk or cotton and synthetic fibers. The warp is such that damage may 
worsen in drycleaning, National Institute of Drycleaning advises. 


DOG DAYS: If you're taking Fido along on that summer trip, get him vaccinated 
against rabies. That's a must. Legend to the contrary, rabies cases 
don't increase in hot weather——but danger of exposure is greatest 
when you travel in areas where wild game abound. U.S. Public Health 
Service warns that incidence is rising in the South, Southwest and 
California. Vaccination is safe with a puppy after age 6 months. 


COLOR TV: Sets costing only $495 are being marketed this summer by RCA, General 
Electric and Admiral, with other manufacturers expected to follow suit. 
Meanwhile, expect the networks to step up colorcasts, now averaging 
10 hours a week. Next fall, NBC plans one major program (probably an 
hour long dramatic show) each night, plus “spectaculars" on Monday, 
Friday and Saturday. CBS plans 90-minute dramatic shows in color. 


HELP FOR YOUR LIBRARY: If you want better library facilities in your area, make 
your needs known promptly to your state library authorities. The 
Federal Government will spend $7.5 million annually over the next five 
years to introduce and build up libraries in smaller communities and 
rural areas. The money can't be used for land or buildings. 


SPORT SHIRTS: The trend to use them in business during summer, which got its 
start among Main Street merchants, is spreading. That's one reason for 
this year's fancier plaid and stripe styles. A Zanesville, Ohio, 
manufacturer (president Roy E. Jordan Jr. of the Mosaic Tile Co.) 
recently memoed his 3,300 employes: "From now until Labor Day you are 
respectfully requested to wear short-sleeved sport shirts. Color and 
design are optional. But no jackets—please!" 


TRIP ABROAD: Tourists get a better break under new customs rules. In addition 
to the traditional $500 worth of purchases you can bring in duty free, 
you can mail gifts from abroad to U.S. friends without paying any 
tariff. None can exceed $10 in value and must be labeled "gift." 


SUMMER COMFORT: Automatic control of humidity in your basement game room—— 
that's what you get with a humidistat. You set this wall-mounted 
gadget to the desired humidity (50% to 55% is generally best with 
60-to—-70-degree temperatures); and it turns the dehumidifier off and 
on just like a thermostat does the heat. Saves running up and down 
stairs, and cuts operating expenses. Several companies make them. A 
new Minneapolis—Honeywell model sells for $14.95. 


BEST MOVIES: Recommended in July are That Certain Feeling, with Bob Hope as 
a "ghost" for slipping cartoonist George Sanders; A Kiss Before Dying, 
from Ira Levin's best-selling murder mystery; Trapeze, an unusual and 
exciting story of the Big Top with Gina Lollobrigida; 23 Paces to Baker 
Street, suspenseful melodrama; Crowded Paradise; Away All Boats; Star 
in the Dust; Foreign Intrigue. 
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Take the sparkling 
antacid that brings 


speedy relief 


Don’t let the distress of upset stomach 
drag you down. At first sign of acid up- 
set, take 4 teaspoon of sparkling Sal 
Hepatica in a glass of water and get 
speedy relief these two ways: 
] Sal’s antacid mineral combina- 
tion checks over-acidity in seconds 
..- Soothes stomach upset. 


Sal Hepatica also helps relieve the 
constipation which often accom- 
panies upset stomach. 
Only Sal Hepatica provides such prompt 
two-way relief for two of the main causes 
of upset stomach. Get the large economy 
size today. 


A PRODUCT OF 
BRISTOL-MYERS 


Take sparkling 


SAL HEPATICA 


and smile! 


My last wonderful days 


that I would be leaving the world. There 
were tears—and we mingled them. I 
tried to explain that it was God’s will. 

My husband—well, we had our 
year of preparation. His jolt came at 
the very first—before I had seen the 
hospital bill with its news—and he lost 
20 pounds during those weeks when he 
was alone with the knowledge. It was 
not easy to philosophize with him when 
at first he brooded in so-human fashion: 
“Why did it have to be you?” 


There is a temptation, when 
Time is running out, to crowd advice 
and admonitions into the last moments. 
That temptation I will not yield to. In 
the first place, I think death-bed advice 
and “promises” can be horrible things 
—promises sometimes even exacted for 
selfish peace of mind of the departing. 
Circumstances can change decisions and 
situations. 

And I am not unmindful of the 
truth that the drama of death may im- 
press my influence on my children’s 
lives so that it may be greater than 
if I were to remain routinely with 
them! God works in mysterious ways. 

Through the years I’ve repeated 
and repeated some of my pet philoso- 
phies and I’m sure they’re now a part 
of the children’s code of living if they’re 
ever going to be. I’ve said it a hundred 
times in various ways: “I’d rather see 
you flunk than cheat.” 

Another thing we have impressed 
on the children: “It’s easier for you to 
learn to play than to work, so we'll 
teach you to work.” Instead of joining 
the country club, we substituted garden- 
ing and Saturday afternoon farm work. 
I don’t know how much character we’ve 
built into our children by having them 
chop bull thistles, paint farm buildings, 
or hold pigs for vaccination, but at 
least these have been family projects. 

We've tried to keep their feet on 
the ground in other ways, too. Instead 
of going to cities for recreation, we’ve 
taught our children to love the out- 
doors. “Some day you might lose all 
your money and all your friends,” we’ve 
predicted philosophically, “but if you 
can enjoy the outdoors you can still en- 
joy life.” We’ve hiked, we’ve picnicked, 
we've gardened, we’ve been bird-watch- 
ers, we’ve hunted and fished. 

I feel that all these things re- 
membered in the years ahead will speak 
louder than any words I could say now. 
We have worked for years to establish 
the pattern. 

It takes a tight grip on my emo- 
tions, now and then, I'll admit. Our 
daughter Jackie is a senior and we have 
been discussing college. That is what 
we would normally be doing this time 
of year. I catch my breath when Jackie, 
talking calmly about her future, inter- 
sperses a remark like . . . “unless I get 
married.” My mind tells me the thing 
to do is to respond lightly “Oh, we're 
getting married?” when my heart wants 
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(Continued from page 44) 


to take her in my arms and cry, because 
I will not be around for this milestone 
in my daughter’s life. 

But for me, Time begins with each 
new sunrise. I have not taken to my 
bed—why should I husband my waning 
strength? Life has been good—there is 
no urgency to prolong it. 

In these past few weeks our home 
has been “open house” with a full pot 
of coffee and a sampling of food 
brought in by friends. These visits have 
made my days glow with happiness. 

When friends drop in, it’s their ex- 
periences I want to hear. By listening, 
my own life stretches out and J no 
longer feel bound by space or time. 

Mrs. Raymond Sayre, my 50-miles- 
distant neighbor (formerly president of 
the Associated Country Women of the 
World), came by, for instance. As she 
showed me a basket of treasures she 
had picked up in her recent Middle East 
travels, I found I had the time and 
compassion to consider the very real 
problems of the Arab and Jew. 

One friend comes in every week 
and shampoos and sets my hair; a regis- 
tered nurse stops in to give me a back 
rub. Another friend helped my daughter 
cut out a dress for a box social... 
important to a teener. A friend who 
plays the piano beautifully drops in 
to give me music. On Sunday, my 
friend’s voice teacher is coming to sing 
“The Lord’s Prayer,” a favorite of mine. 

I have the time to savor this daily 
richness. The hyacinth someone has 
grown specially for me smells twice as 
fragrant as one bought at a greenhouse 
which I might have smelled so careless- 
ly before. 


I have no regrets—my life has 
been rich and full, and I have loved 
every minute of it. But if I were to 
live it over, I would take more time for 
such savoring of beauty—sunrises; op- 
ening crabapple blossoms; the patina 
of an old brass coffee pot; the delighted 
surprised look on a tiny girl’s face as 
she pets a kitty for the first time. 

I would eliminate enough outside 
activities so that I could be always the 
serene core of my home—for the tri- 
umph of serenity has crystallized for 
me and my family in these last days. 
There would be more time for the fam- 
ily and for close personal friends. 

I would get closer to people faster. 
When death is imminent we open our 
hearts quickly and wide. How much 
more Christian love there would be if 
we didn’t wait for death to release our 
reserves! 

I would live each day as if it were 
my last one, as I am doing now. End 


Reprints of this article available at cost. 
Send 10¢ in coin to Dept. LWD, Town 
Journat, Philadelphia 5, Pa. For lots of 
100, send $2. (Pa. subscribers add sales 
tax: 1¢ for orders 11¢ to 40¢; 2¢ on 41¢ 
to 70¢; 3¢ on 71¢ to $1.) —Editor 
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THE MEN WHO MANAGE YOUR MONEY 
Martin can say “No” even to Ike 


(Continued from page 30) 


ments, President Eisenhower staunchly 
defended Martin’s right to make his 
own decisions—probably the most 
forthright tribute a President ever made 
to a Federal Reserve free from White 
House domination. Ike could have fired 
Martin five months ago when his term 
on the Board expired; instead, he 
named him to a new 14-year term, amid 
acclaim from Republicans and Demo- 
crats. Treasury Secretary Humphrey 
called Martin the “best qualified man 
in the United States for the job.” 
Martin can get away with his inde- 
pendence because his agency is a crea- 
ture of Congress, not the Executive 
Branch. Congress delegates to the 
Board its own power to regulate the 
value of money. While Martin keeps 
in close touch with the Administration 
(lunching with Secretary Humphrey 
once a week), he can disagree with the 
Administration and make it stick. 


Martin is no bulldozer type. 
His skill lies in negotiation. Under even 
the roughest questioning by Congress- 
men, Martin’s brown eyes keep their 
twinkle and he continues to look 10 
years younger than his age (49). 

The Chairman comes naturally by 
his know-how. His father helped Carter 
Glass write the Federal Reserve Act in 
1913. Young Bill went to Yale, where 
he majored in Latin and English—not 
money and banking. He graduated in 
1928 and went to work in the Federal 
Reserve Bank in St. Louis. In mid-de- 
pression, he moved to New York, work- 
ing in a brokerage house and studying 
law nights. 

By 1937, Martin was well estab- 
lished on Wall Street as a leader of the 
“Young Turks” who were campaign- 
ing for strict regulation of the New 
York Stock Exchange; he was elected 
the Exchange’s first paid president after 
a series of scandals rocked public con- 
fidence. His salary then was $40,000— 
better than twice what he now gets. 


You can understand Martin’s 
job best if you think of the Federal Re- 
serve as the country’s “central bank.” 
Besides the Board, there are 12 District 
Reserve Banks—each run by directors 
from business, agriculture and banking. 
Most banks—those with 85% of the de- 
posits in the country—are members of 
the Federal Reserve System. 

The Fed, under its broad authority 
to “furnish an elastic currency,” ad- 
justs the amount of money to meet vary- 
ing needs. This power is so basic that it 
is one of the major tools used by Gov- 
ernment to try to keep us out of depres- 
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sions; to check booms before they 
mushroom into inflation; to keep prices 
stable and protect the value of the dol- 
lar; to keep the economy growing at a 
steady, substainable pace; to maintain 
high employment. 

Martin and other members of the 
Board particularly fear inflation, even 
the “2% a year” type which some econ- 
omists think is good. “Inflation under- 
mines jobs,” he says. “We’d wind up 
with twice as many unemployed.” 


Just how does the Fed go about 
changing the money supply? 

First, recall what money is: 

e @ Naturally it’s the coins in your 
pants pocket and the green stuff in your 
wallet or handbag. 

e @ Most important, though, it’s 
deposits in checking accounts. Some- 
thing like 90% of the business in this 
country is done entirely by check, with 
no pocket money changing hands. So 
it’s checkbook money that the Fed pays 
the most attention to. Checkbook money 
is not created the way most people 
think it is—by walking into a bank and 
making a deposit. It is created when a 
bank lends you money. 

Suppose you want a loan to buy a 
car. You sign a note for $2,000, and 
this sum is deposited to your account. 
You write a check for the car, and your 
$2,000 enters the business stream. It is 
money that did not exist before you and 
the bank, between you, “made” it. You 
didn’t turn it out on a- printing press, 
but it was made as most money is 
made—by credit. 

Now reverse this process. Suppose 
you have a $2,000 loan at a bank which 
the bank decides not to renew. This ex- 
tinguishes $2,000 of checkbook money; 
the supply of money contracts. 

Plainly, if the Fed controls the 


“What was that, ‘Oogla oogla oogla’? 
Boy, this is going to be our biggest hit 
since Babba Dabba Babba!” 


granting of credit, it controls how much 
or how little money there’s going to be. 


The Fed has three ways of con- 
trolling money: 

1. Jt can raise or lower the per- 
centage of deposits that banks are re- 
quired to set aside as reserves. Right 
now that percentage varies from 20% to 
12%, depending roughly on the size of 
bank. Most banks Town JouRNAL read- 
ers do business with are in the 12% 
category. Thus, if your bank has 
$1,000,000 of deposits, $120,000 (12%) 
must be deposited with a district Fed- 
eral Reserve bank and the rest—$880,- 
000—can be lent or otherwise invested 
by the bank. 

The Fed could tighten money by 
going to the top limit for banks in 
countryside America—l14%— instead of 
the prevailing 12%. (Obviously these 
banks would then have less money to 
lend you and other people.) It could 
loosen money by going all the way down 
to the lower limit—7% (giving banks 
more money to lend). This is an effec- 
tive but clumsy method of influencing 
the lending capacity of banks, and is 
not used very often. The last time was 
in 1954, when the Fed lowered reserve 
requirements to supply a big credit base 
for the economic growth we have been 
enjoying the last year and a half. 

2. The Fed can indirectly raise or 
lower bank reserves by buying the Fed- 
eral Government’s notes from these 
banks, or selling such securities to 
them. When the Fed sells securities, 
somebody draws a check on his bank to 
pay for them; the Fed then reduces that 
bank’s reserve by the amount of the 
check. When the Fed buys, somebody 
receives a check from the Fed, and 
member bank reserves are augmented. 
This is the delicate method being used 
now to ease up a little on credit. 

3. The Fed can raise or lower the 
“discount rate,’ which is the price 
member banks are charged for tempo- 
rarily borrowing from the Fed to build 
up their reserves. The higher the dis- 
count rate or interest, the less banks 
are likely to borrow; hence the less they 
build their reserves and the less they 
can lend. (This was the method used to 
tighten credit in 1955-56.) In the same 
way, the Fed can make money easier by 
lowering the discount rate. 

Through all this process—whatever 
the economic weather or the criticism— 
Fed goes its unruffled way, its power 
undiminished. As Senator Carter Glass 
of Virginia, the founding father of the 
Federal Reserve, said in the Senate a 
generation ago: “We have reared a 
system that will survive as long as it can 
produce a ‘No’ and stand by it.” End 
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LOOK AT THOSE PIRATES 





- How the “kids” grew up—overnight! 


(Continued from page 27) 


Pirates with a potent, one-two starting 
punch. 

Another factor is the incalculable 
impetus given by the record-smashing 
of first-baseman Dale Long, who hit 
eight home runs in eight straight games 
late in May, after 10 misspent years in 
the minors. His stock once was so low 
with the Pirates that Rickey abortively 
tried to convert him in 1951 into a 
freak left-handed catcher, for what 
publicity value it offered. Proving how 
ludicrous the experiment was, the con- 
fused Long caught his first pitch bare- 
handed. Dale felt so aimless two years 
later that he nearly quit baseball al- 
together. But when his hot streak 
started, most of his teammates mysteri- 
ously began hitting, too. 

Nor can the sudden surge of sup- 
port by Pittsburgh fans be overlooked. 
After rookie catcher Danny Kravitz 
belted his first major league homer (a 
“grand slam,” in late May), a fan ap- 
proached him and offered him the ball, 
which he claimed he had caught in the 
rightfield stands. Kravitz accepted this 
token of his triumph gratefully. But 
before he left the locker room that 
night, two other fans showed up to give 
him the “home run ball.” 

Whatever the reasons for Pitts- 
burgh’s sudden rise it has had a fabu- 
lous effect not only in the Pirates’ 
home town, but all over the country. 

Last season, Forbes Field on game 
day was the place to go if you wanted 
relative privacy. One game drew only 
844 fans; the Pirates attracted only 
477,000 all year. But more than half 
that number flocked to this season’s 
first 17 home games, alone. 


Last year the Pirates drew two 
home attendances over 20,000. In con- 
trast, for the night game this year in 
which Long hit his eighth straight hom- 
er, long queues waited in front of the 
ticket offices from 8 in the morning 
until far past game time. There were 
32,313 in the park that night. And 
there has never been a sight quite like 
it. As he circled the bases, there wasn’t 
a spectator sitting down. They cheered 
Long around the basepaths and into 
the dugout, and kept cheering until 
he reappeared to tip his cap, sheepish- 
ly, for what was baseball’s only re- 
corded curtain call. 

All day and all night Pittsburgh 
echoed with baseball talk. Hotel bell- 
hops, downtown cab drivers, house- 
wives and bartenders discussed noth- 
ing but “our Pirates.” In the Copa, 
one of the city’s top night clubs, the 
show stopped and patrons waited futile- 
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ly for service while waiters clustered 
about radios, listening to the broadcast 
from the ballpark. The town, in short, 
had grown Pirate-crazy. 

Nor was interest purely local. Net- 
work TV shews, sensing the drama, 
hurriedly booked Pirate stars for guest 
appearances. Long made a one-minute 
appearance on Ed Sullivan’s Toast of 
the Town show for $500. Bragan, 
Thomas, Long, Friend and General 
Manager Joe L. Brown appeared on 
Dave Garroway’s Today. Newspapers 
assigned special writers to Pittsburgh. 

Bob Prince, the cadaverous-look- 
ing sportscaster who had grown gaunt 
announcing the Pirates’ futility for the 
past eight years (during which they 
made five eighth-place finishes, one 
seventh and one sixth) found his joy 
leavened by an odd sort of sadness. 

“This used to be my team,” he 
said. “Now it’s everybody’s team. I 
used to get letters telling me how lousy 
my Pirates were. Now all the mail 
reads, ‘Aren’t our boys great!’” 


Enthusiasm begets enthusiasm. 
In the Pirates’ locker room, baseball no 
longer seemed an aimless lark. 

Under Manager Fred Haney, whom 
Bragan succeeded, the Pirates figured 
no matter what they did, they'd finish 
last. They missed signs, they regarded 
opponents as heroes. The basic funda- 
mentals had to be explained to them. 

One reason may have been that 
when spring training opened in 1955, 
there were 87 players in camp—with 
only ten of them having served more 
than a year in the majors. After four 
seasons of Branch Rickey’s “five-year 
plan,” Pittsburgh had spent $1,500,000 
for kids in their teens or barely out of 
them; but they were just that—kids. 


“It says, ‘wrapped by No. 304.’” 


On rare days the Pirates would 
mount a rally, but as often as not, 
they managed to beat themselves. In 
one such case, Dick Hall (a magna 
cum laude Swarthmore college man) 
reached first base. Haney flashed the 
steal sign to him, but Hall simply 
smiled and remained glued to the bag. 
Twice more the frustrated Haney gave 
the signal, with the same result. 

When Hall was erased on a double 
play and returned to the dugout, Haney 
asked if he had seen his steal sign. 

“Sure,” Hall said brightly. “You 
gave it to me three times.” 

“Then why didn’t you go?” Haney 
asked in soft despair. 

“T didn’t think you really meant 
it,” Hall answered. 

Eventually all this became too 
much for the Pirate stockholders. 
Rickey was relieved as general man- 
ager and Bragan replaced Haney. 


As spring training opened this 
season, Bragan had the advantage of 
his kids being a year older—and pre- 
sumably wiser. Bobby himself felt his 
team could reach sixth place. He knew 
that in Friend, Ronnie Kline and Ver- 
non Law the Pirates had pitchers on 
the upgrade. Thomas was a proven hit- 
ter, with 25 homers last year. Long, 
who batted .291 in 1955, knocked in 
79 runs and hit 16 home runs, was 
respectable, at least. 

Elsewhere there were question 
marks, but Bragan was in the happy 
position of not being likely to do worse 
than Haney. He had been an infielder 
and catcher with the Phillies and Dodg- 
ers, and had a fiery managerial history 
in the minors. He fined players liberally 
—but he was also a winner, at Fort 
Worth and Hollywood. 

At the start, Bragan showed con- 
sistency in at least one respect. The 
Pirates lost their first two games to 
the Giants by one run. Bobby slapped 
$25 fines on Long and outfielder Rob- 
erto Clemente. 

“Long cut off a throw he shouldn’t 
have,” Bragan explained, “and. Cle- 
mente missed a squeeze sign. I figure 
if I let this go on they'll all be saying, 
‘Whose turn is it to goof next?’” 

This was Bragan’s first demonstra- 
tion of command. It also was his most 
important. The Pirates sensed they no 
longer would be treated as children, 
and began to act like big leaguers. 

Within two weeks there was a sig- 
nificant change in the attitude of 
Bragan’s kids. On April 29, they de- 
feated the Dodgers in a doubleheader. 
Their next stop was St. Louis, where 
they won 4-2 over Vinegar Bend Mizell, 
the Cardinals’ star left-hander. 
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“The next day,” Bragan mused, “I 
watched these kids putting on their uni- 
forms and they seemed to have grown 
up overnight. You could see it in what 
they said, what they did, and the way 
they did it.” 

There was, for instance, the day 
Billy Virdon reported to the Pirates 
from the Cardinals, dispossessing Rob- 
erto Clemente from centerfield. 

“You’re with a good team,” Cle- 
mente told him with no trace of rancor. 
“If I can’t be the regular this has got 
to be a good team.” 


The Pirates took a spirit-chilling, 
10-1 beating from the Dodgers shortly 
thereafter. If the bubble had burst then 
it wouldn’t have been surprising; in- 
stead, the Bucs beat the Giants the 
following day in the opener of a Me- 
morial Day doubleheader, 5-4. 

Once the Pirate dressing room 
echoed indifference to defeat in the 
horseplay that came even after a loss. 
Now there is a deadly silence when 
they lose. But they bounce back, and 
the elasticity of their youth (except for 
relief pitcher George Munger, 38, none 
is over 30) remains one of their most 
potent weapons. 

“We used to sit here after losing, 
wondering whom we could beat, and we 
didn’t really care,” said the 26-year- 
old Friend. “Now we know there’s no- 
body we can’t beat, and when we lose 
we do care. We're kind of proud of 
what we’ve done.” 


The pride shows. After Long’s 
home run record, the curator of base- 
ball’s museum at Cooperstown request- 
ed his bat to be put on display. The 
first baseman found himself in a dilem- 
ma—he had borrowed the 33-ounce, 35- 
inch club from catcher Kravitz. 

“You made history with my bat,” 
Kravitz said handing it to him. “If it 
goes to the Hall of Fame a part of me 
goes too.” Danny walked away mum- 
bling. “How about that . . . the Hall of 
Fame in my rookie year!” 

Then there’s the gesture made by 
Nelson King, the 6-foot, 6-inch string- 
bean relief pitcher who won three 
games on three homers hit by Long. 

On May 26, after Dale had hit his 
seventh, he was late reaching the bus 
which was to take the Pirates from 
Connie Mack Stadium in Philadelphia 
to the airport. At departure time, 
Bragan called to the driver: “Okay, 
let’s get going.” 

“No we don’t,” King shouted. He 
jumped from his seat, scampered in 
front of the bus and pretended he was 
about to throw himself under it. 

“Over my dead body,” King said 
stoutly. “Long isn’t here yet and you 
got to run the wheels over me to leave 
without him.” It was clowning, of 
course, but not without significance. 

If spirit counts for anything, that’s 
just about what the “legitimate” con- 
tenders will have to do to stop Pitts- 
burgh’s improbable Pirates. End 
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*BUT DARLING ,WE CAN STAY 
HERE FOREVER! THOSE ARE 
BURGESS BATTERIES!” 


Guaranteed 
against dam- 
aging your 
Flashlight. 
Chrome pro- 
tected for 
longer life. 


Hurting You? 


Immediate 


NEW! GUARANTEED 


MEDICAL RELIEF 
FOR PAINFUL, INFLAMED 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 


Read this gilt ed guarantee: Regardless of 
the remedies you've tried, new UNGUENTINE 
Hemorrhoidal Suppositories promise you this: If 
you’ve ever bought a hemorrhoid remedy—any- | 
where, at any price that brought you: 

1. Faster pain relief 

2. Quicker reduction of swelling 


3. More soothing coating of your 
entire irritated area 


+ +. return your purchase to the druggist and | 
every last penny will be refunded! 


No messy tubes, nozzles. In seconds, UNGUEN- | 


TINE Suppositories release medication to help | 


kill pain, shrink hemorrhoids, bring comfortable 
elimination! A Norwich Product. 


® 
Unguentine 
HEMORRHOIDAL 
SUPPOSITORIES 


THE FAMO 
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YOU vin-vors 


AND NOT KNOW IT! 


Oniy the revolutionary new Burgess 
wafer cell construction can guarantee 

5 you longer listening per battery. Get 
thern from your dealer today. 


NIFORM DEPENDAE 


S RADAR-LIT 
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Gy gore ts ; 
O Fidgeting, nose-picking and a tormenting 
re rectal itch are often telltale signs of Pin- 
Worms .. . ugly parasites that medical 
O experts say infest ome out of every three 
O persons examined. Entire families may be 
© victims and not know it. 

O To get rid of Pin-Worms, these pests 
© must not only be killed, but killed in the 
O large | intestine where they live and mulkti- 
Oo i That's exactly what Jayne’s P-W 
Oo ® lets do . .. and here’s how they do it: 
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First—a scientific coating carries the 
tablets into the bowels before they dissolve. 

hen—Jayne’s modern, medically- 
approved ingredient goes right to work— 
kills Pin-Worms quickly and easily. 

Don’t take chances with this dangerous, 
highly contagious condition. = enuine 
Jayne’s P-W Vermifuge . . . small, easy- 
to-take tablets . . . special sizes for children 
and adults. Perfected by Dr. D. Jayne & 
Son, eperntion in worm remedies for 100 


JAYNES 2W 
for Pum - Worms 
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A PLACE CALLED GETTYSBURG (Continued from page 25) 


As the battle ended, the rain began; 
“It is all my fault,” said Lee 


ridges was a low meadow land, a peach 
orchard and a wheat field, brown this 
first day of July with almost-ripened 
grain. 

Lee’s eyes swept the hills, the 
ridges, the low meadows. It was not a 
perfect field for either offense or de- 
fense. His supply line was long and 
thin. There was no time for maneuver. 
But if the test must come, let it come 
here. 

A dust cloud off to the north. The 
Confederates in the line before the lit- 
tle town cheered and risked fire to 
wave their hats. Ewell was on his way 
-.. “Old Baldy,” like as not beating 
his horse with his wooden leg. “Old 
Baldy!” A second Stonewall, by 
George! 

Not quite. The attack came too 
fast and too hard. At first the Federals 
were pushed back by the very momen- 
tum of the charge. But they too were 
veterans and had learned their lessons 
well. 

“It’s strange, but there are some 
things you can learn only in battle. Like 
when a man near you goes down. The 
way you know it is you hear his rifle 
strike the ground first.” 


The Union troops rally and 
then, incredibly, counterattack. But to 
the west the roads are black with Con- 
federate riflemen moving up. Slowly and 
stubbornly the Federal lines move back. 
Already rebel bullets are whistling 
through the trees that line the streets 
of Gettysburg. 

General Ewell lowered his glass. 
The Federals were on the run all right. 
They seemed to be making for those 
two hills south of the town. A decision 
had to be made. We would attack them 
there before they’re dug in and rein- 
forced. But General Lee had said that 
he wanted to avoid a major battle and 
Longstreet hasn’t come up yet. Still... 
those hills . . . if we held them we 
would command the whole Union posi- 
tion. 

Ewell was suddenly and painfully 
aware that his staff was watching him. 
What would Stonewall have done? A\l- 
ways before, Ewell’s orders had been 
quick and definite. Now ... he raised 
his glass again. An officer spoke up. 

“Give me a Brigade, Sir, and I'll 
engage to take that hill.” 

Silence from Ewell. 

“Give me a good Regiment.” 


Ewell shook his head. It was too 
late. He turned and rode back to head- 
quarters. The late sun turned his frown- 
ing face to copper and behind a long 
shadow followed like an accusing 
finger. The terrible moment had passed. 
In a twinkling all the might-have-beens 
were irretrievably cancelled out. The 
first day of battle was history now and 
the two greatest armies in the world 
could not call back a single instant. 


It was about 1 o’clock on the 
morning of July 2 when Union General 
Meade guided his horse up a moonlit 
path toward Cemetery Hill, past cais- 
sons and sleeping men and _ horses. 
There, in a small house, he and his staff 
gathered, a candle throwing their shad- 
ows hugely on the wall behind them. 
Unconsciously they spoke in whispers 
as though the enemy could hear their 
words. The General brought good news. 
The Sixth Corps was on the way, the 
Third, two divisions of the Fifth. The 
question is, does Lee intend to attack 
or maneuver to our rear? All night they 
kept their sombre counsel. By 9 in the 
morning all dispositions had been made, 
but with one mistake—Little Round 
Top. 

A mile or so to the west the same 
grey dawn found General Lee astride a 
fallen log, a map spread before him. 
He spoke to a worried Longstreet by 
his side. 

Notice, General, the smaller of 
those two hills . . . Litthe Round Top. 
It commands the whole Federal line, 
and reconnaissance shows it to be unde- 
fended. Ewell will make a feint to the 
north. You will move forward and se- 
cure the hill. Your opening artillery 
will signal Ewell’s attack. 

Longstreet saluted and _ turned 
away. He did not approve, but as a sol- 
dier he would obey. It was five minutes 
after 3 in the afternoon when Long- 
street’s artillery opened up. There was 
a quick answer from the Federal left. 
Within seconds the whole southern end 
of the line was alive with the sound. A 
barn between the lines was hit and a 
column of smoke rose almost straight 
in the humid air. 

Ewell turned to a staff officer. Or- 
der the artillery to commence firing. 

An hour later the terrible barrage 
stopped. The prelude was ended. Now 
grey figures moved forward. 

Thirty thousand men met in the 


valley floor . . . in the peach orchard 
and wheat field. They fought hand t 
hand here. The enemy was persona 
He had a beard, or he was tall, or h 
had a rip in his trousers. No time t 
reload, use your bayonet. Or he will. 

In the corner of the peach orchar 
two men met. One soldier made a quic 
jab with his bayonet. It struck in th 
butt of the other man’s rifle and bot 
rifles fell to the ground. The two me 
circled slowly as in some strangel 
graceful dance. Then they closed 
One was from North Carolina. Th 
other was from Vermont. 

They might have met under diffe 
ent circumstances. 

“Pardon me, Sir. ’'m a strange 
here. Could you tell me where I could 
get breakfast?” 

“Well, there’s the Anderson Hous 
just a half mile down there to the lef 
It?s a new place. Pretty fancy.” 

“°Fraid I’m not much of a fanc 
man myself, but I'll... .” 

“Well, now, say. Why don’t you ju 
come with me? We’re pretty plain folks 
ot re 

One man got a grip on the other’ 
throat. He raised him almost to a sit 
ting position and forced him dow 
again hard. The fight was over. 

But the big fight was for Littl 
Round Top, its slope deep-shadowec¢ 
now in the slanting sun. 

The Rebels poured toward its bas 

. spilled into Devil’s Den, a cav 
ernous waste of giant rock, patternles 
and lifeless as though it were nature’ 
first attempt at creation. 


It was late when Federal Majo 
General Gouverneur Warren discoverec 
that the hill was undefended. It was 
almost too late. Vincent, Weed, neve! 
mind your orders. I’m giving order: 
now and I order you to the top of thi! 
hill. And that battery of artillery . . 
whose is it? Hazlett’s? Battery D? Un 
hitch the horses. Only men can pul 
those guns to the top. 

Only a special sort of men bred ir 
battle. They got the guns to the top 
And they stopped them. 

Weed was killed. Then Hazlett 
Vincent was carried down on a make 
shift stretcher. The slope was darkl 
red. 

But they stopped them. 

It was dark this second day o 
battle, when the last Confederate sur 
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vor made his way back to the lines on 
eminary Ridge. Like all soldiers in 
attle he had seen only what had gone 

around him. His personal attack 
ad failed. What of the others? 

A tall thin soldier whom he didn’t 
ow filled him in. Not a dent on their 
es here .. . and Ewell is back where 

e started. 

Then the fightin’s over? 

Wouldn’t say that. A fresh division 
as come up. Virginians. Fellow name 

Pickett in command. 

George Edward Pickett of Virginia. 
r him the final scene, the almost 
ctory and the ultimate defeat. He 
besn’t look just right for the role, 
mehow. Heavy-lidded, dreamy eyes, 
ng wavy hair, just a hint of perfume 
the meticulously well-groomed beard. 
t the eyes shine steady and clear 
bw as Lee outlines the plan. 

As you know, General, attacks 
bainst the Federal left and right have 
ben repulsed. Your division will lead 

assault against the center—Petti- 
ew and Wilcox will be in support. An 
tillery barrage will precede the 
harge, and General Longstreet will 
ve you the signal to advance. 

Pickett nods and stares at Ceme- 
ry Ridge. Does Lee realize that it’s 
possible? Sometime in the crowded 

burs ahead he pencils a quick note on 
e envelope of a letter he has written 

his fiancee. “If Longstreet’s nod 
eans death, goodbye and God bless 
bu little one.” 

He would not die, but live to wish 


had. 


July third dawned hot and mug- 
. Noon arrived with a hot sun break- 
g up the mists that had clung to the 
yund Tops. Silence over everything, 
d heat. At 1 o’clock the Rebel artil- 
ry opens fire. The Federal artillery 
swers within seconds. 

1:40. A note to Pickett from Colo- 
Pl E. P. Alexander of the Confederate 
rtillery. “For God’s sake come quick 

my ammunition will not let me sup- 
prt you properly.” 

Pickett passes down the order to 
Hvance. It was 2 o’clock. 

There had never been anything 
e it before. Forty-seven regiments, 
5.000 men, moved out of the line of 
oods toward the Federal lines on 
emetery Ridge three quarters of a 
ile away. Their bayonets flashed in the 
nlight. General Lee sat tight-lipped 
d silent, watching the wave move 
rward. The men cheered to see him 
ere ... they who were to die. 

All their yesterdays have led to 
is. Here is the South in its ultimate 
nvulsion. There will be other battles, 
any of them. But here is the real end. 

The line moves on. But there are 
ge gaps in it now. And even over 
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the roar of the guns you can hear the 
cries of the wounded. The front wave 
almost touches the Yankee line. In the 
sound and fury they cannot know that 
on the left the line has faltered. Slowly 
it comes to a halt. A few drop to their 
knees. Some begin to fall back toward 
their own lines. 

But in the center the terrible pace 
continues. General Armistead puts his 
hat on his sword and waves it back and 
forth. Just for a moment the hat waves 
back and forth, then falls. 

A voice above all others. 

“Charge.” 

And they do. An incredible, im- 
possible charge. It breaks the Federal 
line, spills over into the Federal posi- 
tion. Confederate flags wave wildly over 
the Yankee guns. On Seminary Ridge 
General Lee watches, his knuckles 
white as he grips the reins. Good Lord, 
they’ve done it! But wait. Already the 
flanks have fallen back. The forward 
motion is stopped. Inside the Federal 
lines the Confederate flags wave, go 
down, rise again . . . fall and stay 
down. 

“Dars buckwheat cakes and injun 
batter, makes you fat or a little fatter. 
Look away, look away ... .” 

Look away, Dixieland. 

Slowly, stubbornly, those who are 
left move back among the dead and 


BOULDER-STREWN “DEVIL’S DEN,” scene of fierce fighting, hid Confederate 
snipers who picked off Union officers on Little Round Top (in background), 


wounded, through the trampled grass, 
back to the shadows of the trees. 

Courage and willingness to die 
were not enough. They had lost. The 
chance would not come again. 

It was then that the gentle rain 
came. It came to the wounded and the 
weary and darkened the shoulders of 
the silent man who sat stiffly on his 
horse, where just a short time before 
he had watched the beginning of this 
day’s work. General Lee sat bare- 
headed, did not flinch from the eyes of 
those who came back. 

“Tt is all my fault,” he said. 


The Army of Northern Virgin- 
ia started packing up that night. Two 
infantrymen, both from the same Vir- 
ginia village, rolled their blankets side 
by side in the pitch-dark, rain-haunted 
night. 

“What time you make it, Sam?” 

“Oh, I dunno. Gettin’ on toward 
midnight, maybe. Why?” 

“Somethin’ I beet meanin’ to tell 
you all day. "Member them shoes we was 
supposed to get in Gettysburg?” 

“Yep.” 

“Well, I was over that way today. 
Seems somebody made a mistake. There 
wasn’t a pair of shoes to be had in 
that whole damned town.” 

And, indeed, there wasn’t. 


End 
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Put up this 
pre-built 
100°. safe >) 


masonry he Wee 


chimney 
yourself! 


Van-Packer Chimney is per- 
manent masonry, tile lined. 


Underwriters tested, approved. 
100% safe with any fuel. 
Installs quickly and easily, no 
special skills required. 

Comes in 2 ft. sections, just 
cement one on top of another. 
Everything provided —even 
cement and roof flashing. 
Lightweight, suspends between 
joists, no foundation needed. 
For all homes, farm buildings 
— fits all heating systenis. 


Get free booklet and prices — 
take this ad to your local lum- 
ber or heating dealer. 


Safety Chimney 


Van-Packer Corp. @ Bettendorf, lowa 
World's Largest Manufacturer of Chimneys 





It’s wonderful 
the way 
Chewing-Gum 
Laxative 
acts chiefly to 


REMOVE WASTE 
-NOT GOOD FOOD 


Here’s a secret millions have discovered about 
FEEN-A-MINT, the wonderfully different chew- 
ing-gum laxative. 

FEEN-A-MINT is different because you chew 
it. It’s different, too, because it removes mostly 
waste—not good food! FEEN-A-MINT does not 
work in the stomach, where your food is being 
digested. That’s why it does not take away 
a lot of the good food you need for energy. 

Doctors know that reeN-a-MINT works chiefly 
in the lower bowel...removes mostly waste, 
not good food! 

So to feel like a million, do as millions do. 
Chew delicious FEEN-A-MINT...and feel full 
of life and energy! Get FEEN-A-MINT...for as 
little as 12¢. 


amin 
Fe enamin Laxative t #8 
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oO Rotary Mower ifs 

only one of 21 tools 

. 5+HP Gravely Tractor does every lawn, 

garden, field job easier, better! All-gear Drive, 

Power Reverse. New ‘‘Power vs Drudgery’’ 

Booklet FREE! Write today ... and ask about 
the NEW EASY PAY PLAN. 


(Push-button Starter Optional Equipment) 


‘GRAVELY: 


BOX 731-B DUNBAR, W. VA. 
FIELD-TESTED FOR 34 YEARS 


YOUR GARDEN 


For better plants, 
less work...mulch 


Important garden 
job this month in 
many parts of the 
country is keeping 
garden soil moist and 
cool. Best way to do 
this is with a mulch. 
It will also save you a 


blow off. Coarse sawdust is good; al 
coarse peatmoss. But-don’t apply eithe 
so thick that it will form a compac 
layer. 

High-nitrogen fertilizer should bi 
applied before mulching fast-growin; 
plants like vegetables and perennial 
coming into flower. This is because th 





Rockwell lot of weeding. 


Main thing is to use something that 
will not mat down tight enough to shut 
but still not be so 


off water and air, 
light as to blow away. 


For rose beds and flower borders, 
we prefer buckwheat hulls. But where 
there are constant winds these may 


mulch takes up extra nitrogen in it 
process of decomposition, thus robbin 
the soil of fertility. 


New dwarf edging plant whic 
promises to be one of the best is a dar] 
red midget barberry called Crimsoj 
Pygmy. It’s as hardy and tough as th 





for bigger, better Pansies next 
spring—up to 4 in. across. Full 
75c-Packet with easy directions, 


all colors mixed id for 
only 10c. Send bime Today! 
Fall Bulb Book —Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocus, 
Daffodils and Lilies, etc., to plant this fall. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE co. 


at nearest city: 


261 Burpee Building—. 
32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or 


a , SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS 


with Name on Parchment F 


OTH 
Imagine! Soe eant Cariee 
mas Cards with TERSONAL, AME IMPE 
‘only 3c each! Seven other DELUXE Lines! ts 
us yf A 51 - Gard Ass’t. way, Cc 
nve'opes! Many cther fast selling assts.: 
Religions. Gite sees, Sve Everyenz pentonery! Gifts, 
Toys, Games, Napkins— Up } Bae! 
Eadie Plus Bi Bonus! New! | ott, rt dLilec ted 
dies’ Pen. EE: Personal Card mvs Aven: 
ass ahaa oi on PH Organizati [we EE nag store edit. 


ARROW GREETINGS, 519 A Fourth Ave. $., 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental | 


plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Klutch 
lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chaf- 
ing plate. 35c and 60c at druggists. ... If your drug- 
gist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substitutes, 


but send us 10c and we will mail you a generous trial | 


box. KLUTCH CO., Box 602-G, ELMIRA, N.Y. 


FleaKiller 


DUST ON ONE SPOT Guaranteed by Manufacturer 


Now FREE PET COMB You"suv' 


Free literature on dog and play houses you 
can make for sale. O-S Co., Jessup, Md. 
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Would YOU Like to Make 


$1,000 A MONTH? 


That's what Stanley Hyman 
made selling the amazing new 
PRESTO Fire Extinguisher! 


A ™MAZING new kind of fire ex- 
tinguisher does job of bulky 
extinguishers that cost 4 times 
as much. Ends fires fast as 2 
seconds. Fits in palm of hand. 
Never corrodes. Guaranteed 
for 20 years! Sells for only 
$4.95. Show it to owners of Stanley Hyman 
homes, cars, boats, farms, etc., and to stores 
for resale—make good income. Write for FREE 
Sales Kit. No obligation. (if you want a regu- 
lar Presto use as a demonstrator, send 

-00. Money back if you wish.) 

MERLITE INDUSTRIES. Dept. P-21H, Presto 
Div., 114 East 32nd St.. New York 16, N. Y. 
In Canada: Mopa Co., Ltd., 371 Dowd St., 
Montreal 1, . 2 


scratching misery 


Is your dog frantic from scratch- 
ing? It’s a sign of fleas or sum- 
mer eczema. Stop his itching 
torture quick — with Sergeant’s 
Scratch Powder. Kills fleas, 
ticks, lice. Checks fan- 
gus and doggy odor. 
49¢ and 79¢ at any 
drug or pet counter. 


e ® 
Sergeant's 
SCRATCH POWDER 
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Iler barberries, but grows only 8” to 
” high, with a spread about twice as 
uch. It never needs trimming. It is 


For bigger mums, start pinching 
ight pruning) plants about the middle 
the month in sections where hard 
osts may be expected by early Novem- 
r. Pinching will induce stocky, 
anching plants and more flowers. As 
rule, the varieties with the larger 
ooms require most attention to prun- 
(Dwarf or cushion mums do not 
quire pruning.) 


Prize fall vegetable is Chinese 
bbage—sort of a combination of cab- 
ge, spinach and celery. It’s fine for 
lads. 

Start a seed bed now and trans- 
ant. Or sow seed directly where 
anted, thinning to 18”. The plant 
akes tightly folded, tender heads 
bout 15” tall. 


Don’t push your roses after their 
g June show by dosing them with 
gh-nitrogen fertilizer and water. Let 
em take a partial rest during mid- 


extra fine blooms in September and 
October. 


Plant foods now are available 
with built-in insect protection. One of 
these combinations—Vigoro plus chlor- 
dane—feeds plants and also attacks 
such larvae as white-fringed beetle, 
Japanese beetle, June beetle, cutworms 
and wireworms. 


New idea for ground cover on 
steep banks is crown vetch, a creeping 
perennial “discovered” in Pennsylvania 
about 20 years ago. It stays green dur- 
ing drouth periods and has attractive 
lavender and white blossoms from June 
to September. A single plant may cover 
75 to 100 square feet in three or four 
years. It will take hold in practically 
any kind of soil. 

More information is available from 
Fred V. Grau, P.O. Box 177, College 
Park, Md. 


A warning about a lawn cover 
called Mondo Grass has been received 
from the National Better Business Bu- 
reau. The Bureau reports that this is 
not a “grass” and is not recommended 
for lawn use. It belongs to the lily 


mmer, when the blooms are at their 
borest anyway. Your reward will be 


OUTDOOR 


SEPTIC TANKS ‘ouers 


Activated! Sanitized! ActivO is a composi- 
tion of friendly bacteria, quick-acting en- 
zymes, and biotic factors, proved helpful in 
septic tanks and outdoor toilets. Complete de- 
tails with every package. Dealers. Or trial bag, 


enough for 2 to 8 treatments, $1 postpaid. 
ACTIVO LAB., Bridgeton 47, Indiana 


ESHELMAN Bryn) yanks 


For Better Lawns and Gardens 
investigate Eshelman Riding 
Rotary Mowers, Tillers, Trac- 
tors. Advertised in GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING. Thou- 
sands of satisfied users, 

Free Literature Write: 


family and 
snake’s beard. 


is commonly known as 


—F. F. Rockwell 


Work, 


Sleep, Play 


In Comfort 


Without Nagging Backache 
Nagging backache, headache, dizziness or muscular 
aches and pains may come on with over-exertion, 
emotional upsets or the stress and strain of everyday 
life. If you are miserable and worn out because of 
these discomforts, get Doan’s Pills. Their pain re- 


lieving action is often the answer —and they offer | 


mild diuretic action through the kidneys, tending to 
increase the output of the 15 miles of kidney tubes. 

So if nagging backache makes you feel dragged-out, 
miserable, with restless, sleepless nights, don’t wait, 
try Doan’s Pills, get the same happy relief millions 


Get Yourself a Golden Tan during 
Golden Jubilee Summer at Virginia 
Beach. Golf, ride, boat, fish or live in 
your swimsuit by day. By night, dance 
to name bands. Enjoy gay new Jubilee 
events every week. And match your 
sea-breeze appetite with matchless 
Southern cooking! 


have enjoyed for over 60 years. Ask for new, large, 
economysize and save money. Get Doan’s Pills today! | 


CORNS? 


GET QUICK RELIEF 
FROM PAIN~-AND MORE, 


NOWGET RID OF |; 
THECORN-FAST 


New BLUE-JAY Plastic Corn 
Plasters with wonder drug 
Phenylium® relieve pain almost 
instantly—help loosen the corn so 
you can lift it out. Now plastic— 


ESHELMAN CO., Dept. M-277 
109 Light St. Balto. 2, Ma. 
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See History Come Alive at nearby 
Jamestown, Yorktown, or colonial 
Williamsburg. Sightsee by carriage with 
a liveried coachman. Get your snapshot 
in the stocks, or at the wigmaker’s. 
And see ‘“‘The Common Glory’’—drama 
of the Revolution. 


Grow Fabulous ies 
Pears and Peaches on 


STARK DWARF me, 
ross FRUIT TREES ™ 


See 
Exclusive Stark Leader’ arieties! ... 


Now every family can grow delicious 
tree ripened, giant size fruit! Stark 
Bro’s fabulous DWARF Apple, Pear 
and Peach trees produce up toa bushel 
or more of super quality fruit...yet | 
remain shrub size. Easy to care for 
and pick. Ideal for ornamental plant- 
ings and borders, too. Plant Stark 
Dwarf trees now! 


FREE! NEw CATALOG 

Rush name and address for all new 

Stark Catalog, in full color! Filled 

with Prize Winning Roses, Flower- 

ing Shrubs,ShadeTrees,etc...P LUS 

Stark Patented and Trade Marked 

, Fruit Trees. Contains Valuable 

Make Planting and Planning Guide. Stark 
MORE MONEY now in 140th year. Write TODAY! 


Our Plan makes STARK BRO’S 


easy spare hour fit like poun skin. Regular or 
eashforambitious NURSERIES & ORCHARDS CO. Ladies size. Callus plasters, too. 


folks. Ask for it. Dept. 8877, Louisiana,Missouri |§ Look for new BLUE-JAY. 


Choose Ocean or Tidewater— 
Virginia Beach, or Ocean View, Colonial 
Beach and other tidewater resorts. Soak 
up sun, sea and history in Virginia, 
Birthplace of the Nation. 





irginia Dept. of Conservation & 
Development : 
Dept. TJ-176—State Office Bidg. 
Richmond 19, Va. 





ADDRESS 
PEP STATE 


P.S. If you want facts about special places or 
events in Virginia, just drop us a postcard. 


| 
| 
Please send free descriptive literature. 
| 
| 
| 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

NAME | 
| 

| 
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SAVE $7.20 on 
New NORELCO 
SHAVER 


LATEST MODEL... Brand 

new and fully guaranteed. 
Complete with case, cord and 
cleaning brush. Made by the larg- 
est manufacturer of Electric Shav- 
ers in the world! Regularly retails at 
$24.95. Our price ppd. $17.75. All 
orders filled within 24 hours. Your 
money back if not fully satisfied. 
Send check or meney order to: 


JOHN BROOKS, Dept. 167, Box 212, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


JOWELS. 


Large Size 
2 nccorted Colors ON ty’ 
12, Back Guaranteed. Order I 


R. J. HOMAKERS CO., Dept. 837-D 
P. O. Box 264 FARMINGDALE, NEW YORK 
Unwoven Cotton and Rayon 








POWER MOWERS 
AT 12 PRICE 


OM 


REPUBLIC 
9041 M Repebtie | 


ny 


Sutele 8,N.Y. 


AGENTS WANTED 


eee 
siacest CHRISTMAS CARD PROFITS. Sensational ‘‘Super- 

* assortment pays $1.25 profit on every box 0.00 

40 boxes easy. 200 fast sellers double earnings! Tail 
cards, novelties, stationery. bargain specials. Assortments 
on approval, Color catalog. Personalized album free. 
Midwest, 1113 Washington, , Dept. 516-P, St. Louis 1 Mo. 


OLO RELIAGLE COMPANY HAS DESIRABLE POSITIONS, 
with above average earnings, available in School Depart- 
ment for women and men—full or part time, car neces- 
sary. Start September ist. Please write full A. S. Craw- 
ford, 228 N. LaSalle, Room 1032, Chicago Illinois. 


$1,000.00 A MONTH for making dramatic 3-second dem- 
onstration of amazing lightweight Presto Fire Extinguisher. 
New chemical used by Airforce snuffs out fires instantly. 
Only 3.98. Terrific commissions. Millions want it. Free 


Kit. Merlite, 114 E. 32nd. Dept. P-Si1H, New York 16. 


1S YOUR RETIREMENT INCOME ADEQUATE? National 
Organization will employ neat appearing man for your 
area. Present outstanding plan to school instructors and 
students. Good car necessary. Work art time. Earnings 
of $1200 plus Cupane yearly will not affect Social 
Security Checks. Write, John N. Powell, Room 1032, 
228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Illinots. 


ANYONE CAN SELL FAMOUS HOO UNIFORMS for 
beauty shops, waitresses, nurses, doctors, others. Ali 
popular miracle fabrics—nylon, dacron, orion. Exclusive 
styles, top quality. Big cash income now, real future. 


Equipment free. 
Dept. G-133, New York 11, N.Y. 


Hoover, 
GOOD MAN CAN MAK 000.00 next 90 days. Every 
amazing Nilite ‘‘cats-eye’’ 





house in town wants lawn 


sign. Automatic selling plan pays profits everyday. Write 
today for free details. 
Dept 313, 


Nilite. 173 W. Madison, Chicago. 


1F YOU WANT TO EARN MONEY fast. Til send you free 
sample stocking of newest Stretch DuPont nylons to sell 


at only $1 
Dept. 492, Indianapolis 7, 


OM DEODORIZER. Hangs on wall. 
athroom, kitchen. Lightning seller. Samples sent 
Kristee Co., Dept. 100, Akron 8, Ohio. 


Get five paving persons, you go 
along free. Write Be rd Thomas, Sperryville, Virginia. 


CALIFORNIA SWEET-SMELLING BEADS, Sensational seil- 
ers. Free particulars. 
Mission, 





Ind. 
Banishes 





on tria 








2328C West Pico, Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


OEE TEE ETE EE EeEEeESEeES SESE eSEeESEOeSEOr 
WILL FRANCHISE LOCAL DISTRIBUTORSHIPS supplying 
our growing contracting stores. Fascinating. steady. 
profitable cash costume jewelry business averaging 60°r 
yearly dividend on investment. Minimum 8980 and halt 
day weekly required MLC Box 12, Signal Mtn. Tenn 

MONEY IN SAW AND LAWNMOWER SHARPENING 5; spare- 
time at home. Repeat cash business. Ideal small town 


business. No selling. Experience unnecessary. Free booklet 
explains. 


Jordan Foley Company, Columbia Heights, 
MUSHROOM SPAWN (‘‘SEED"’) 
instructions $1.00, Circular free 

uxor-TJ. 641 South 19th, Newark 3, New Jersey. 
$25 DAILY PROFITS SHARPENING DISCS on farm with- 


out dismantling or moving. No experience necessary. Free 
Plan explains. 


Cc. V. Foley Company, Columbia Heights, Minnesota. 


Minnesota. 
plus growing, marketing 








PHOTO FINISHING 


FIRST CLASS RETURN—FIRST CLASS QUALITY. 
films expertly processed, rushed to you by fast 
Sparkling, enlarged prints: 8 exposure roll 50c; 
reprints 6c. Unconditionally guaranteed. 

Photo Masters, Box 26-J, Phila, Pa 


vice sUumMBO PRINTS, 8 exposure “poll 40c: 
Free Mailers. Economy Photo Service, 


Your 
mail 
12-7Ue¢; 


& WoUR § 
Box 1251D,_Sagin Bichigan , 
EIGHT HOUR PHOTO FINISHING—Guaranteed, 


Jumbo prints from vour 8 exposure ely 35e. 
Jumbo Photos, Box F965, Minneapolis, innesota. 


ROLL “DEVELOPED. 8 beautiful enlarged prints 25¢e; 12- 
S35ec. (Trial) 10 reprints 40c. Quick service. 
Willard’s, Box 2553P, Cleveland, Onto. 
ONE DAY SERViCE—ALauM PRINTS—Giant size, 8-40c; 
12-55¢; reprints Se each 
Camera Snaps, Rox O77TD, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 





sharp 

















SPECIAL INTEREST TO WOMEN 


MONEY FOR YOURSELF. Earn easily 5 250 spare 
time. No experience needed. Sell exclusive Elmira Xmas 
cards, ift wrappings. Samples on approval. Special 
bonus: ree box cards, 50% profit offer, selling hints. 
Hurry! Elmira Greeting Co., 139 Clinton, Elmira, N.Y. 
BUY OiRECT FROM MILL. Fine woolen blankets, fully 
guaranteed. Alsc Custom Weaving. Free literature. 

West Texas Woolen Mills, 426 Main, Eldorado, Texas. 


NEW CONVENIENT TOILET SEAT SiTZ- IN for hemorr- 
hoidal disorders. $2.00 Postpaid. Free information. 
Basin Co., 453 Linden Ave., Auburn, California. 
BAKE NEW GREAS S DOUGHNUTS IN KITCHEN. Half 
profit selling store Free recipes. 
Dustin RB. 3605 South 15th, Minneapolis 7. 


STAMPS 
CANADA—NEWFOUNDLAND 


issues, commemoratives, 
set of fascinating 











collection including early 
ictorials and high values. Flus 
triangle stamps. Plus set cf unused 


British Colonies. Plus large stamp book, All four offers 
free. Send 10c to cover postage. 
Empire Stamp Corp., Dept. TJ, Toronto, Canada. 


US STAMPS—AT DISCOUNT PRICES. Giant illustrated 
cataloguide. Only 10c. 


Raymax, 37-VF Maiden Lane, NYC 38. 


ISRAEL, 25 DIFFERENT, ONLY 25c with quality ap- 
prov 


Livingstonville Stamp Co., Middleburg 9, New York. 


COINS 








,000.00 For 1913 Lt HEAD NICKEL. 
1894S, 1895-0, 1916-D. Quarters 1827, 
1913-8, 1923-8, we pay $5.00 
dates—Lincoln Cents, $60.00. Indianheads, $60.00. Large 
Cents, $500.00. Eagie Cents, $200.00, 2e Pieces, 
$45.00. 3c Pieces, $60.00. Halfdimes, $500.00. Shield 
Nickels, $100.00. Old dimes, $300.00, 1875 Canadian 
Quarter, $50.00. Hundreds of others worth $5.00-$500.00. 
Wanted—Half Dollars, Dollars, Cold Coins, Paper Money, 
ete. Know their true value. Our large Illustrated Guarantee 
Buying-Selling Catalogue, giving complete alicoin infor- 
mation—send $1.00. Purchase catalogue before sending 
coins. Catalogue money refundable. Worthycoin Corpora- 


tion, Leaders Numismatic Quotations K-167-C, Boston 3%, 
Massachusetts. 


Dimes 
1896-5, 1901-8, 
to $1,500.00. Certain 


EDUCATIONAL —BOOKS—SCHOOLS 


ees 
COMPLETE YOUR HIGH SCHOOL AT HOME in spare time 


with 59-year-old school. Texts furnished. No classes. 
Diploma. Information booklet free. American School Dept. 
XB25, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

TERRESTRIAL LIFE WITHOUT DEATH “PAMPHLET, 
for ten cents coin. Tom Durant, Sumner, 


FISHING SUPPLIES 


BIG MONEY MADE RAISING CRICKETS, and fishworms— 
Write for free literature. Carter Redworms, Plains, Ga. 


HOME IMPROVEMENTS—SUPPLIES 


TEXTYLYFE—Professional soapless, 
rug cleaner. Package makes 
Wi Knapp K acks, Box 
ALUMINUM AW 
ings. 





sent 
Iowa. 


foamless upholstery, 
six gallons. $3 postpaid. 
86, Detroit 6, Michigan. 


iG@ BRACKETS. Make your own awn- 
Save 60%. Use siding. 


Write Reflecto, Dept TJ, Ravenna, 0. 


INVENTORS 


eee 
INVENTORS—INFORMATION ON PATENT PROCEDURE 
FURNISHED on request, without obligation. John Ran- 
dolph, Registered Patent Attorney, 258 Columbian Buiid- 
ing, Washington 1, D.C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


eee 
BIRTH CERTIFICATES send name state born $1.00 for 


table telling where to apply and information relative 
delayed registration. 


Harmon, Box 546, Palm Beach, Florida. 





JOBS—HIGH PAY. All trades. Fare paid. So. America, The 
Islands, USA 


Write Section 99B National, 





1020 Broad, Newark, N.J. 


MUSIC—INSTRUMENTS—SUPPLIES 





POE! WANTED FoR ‘SONG-TEST. Free ‘‘Melody- Tike. 
Line’ if qualified. SONG-KRAFT,. Box 1450-TJ, Chicago #0. 





To help make your reading easier—to help 
you find all the bargains—we've brought 
together into one handy section many at- 
tractive mail order offers. Mail Box Shop- 
ping will bring you outstanding product 
and service values of every kind. 

But, sometimes buyers are also sellers! 
Perhaps you—like many other regular 
Town JourRNAL readers—would like to 
advertise your mail order product or serv- 
ice to millions of families like yours every- 
where. Remember, Town JouRNAL is the 
only magazine edited specifically for home- 
town America, and the Mail Box Shopping 
columns offer you an outstanding oppor- 
tunity to reach this receptive, interested 
audience. 

For more complete information about 
Town Journat’s Mail Box Shopping sec- 
tion, write today to: 


Special Accounts Dept. Room 357 
TOWN JOURNAL 


West Washington Square - Phila. 5, Pa. 


Town Journal 
SHOPPER 


Record Nests for 45 rpm discs save 
scratches and keep records free from 
dust, in orderly stacks of 14, ready for 
playing. Colorful plastic set for 42 rec- 
ords, $3.95. Extra nests for 14 records 
to stack on top, $1. Record Nest, Dept. 
L6, 3127 Doyne Road, Pasadena, Calif. 


Vacuum cleaner for clothes, dra- 
peries, fine fabrics. New electric brush 
sucks dust and lint into a removable 
bag. No scattering of dirt. Powered by 
standard flashlight batteries (not in- 
cluded). $2.98 plus 25¢ postage. Niresk 
Industries, Dept. V-3, Chicago 40, III. 


Refreshing summer drinks look 
cooler served in this charming beverage 
set. Raised fruit decorations in gay col- 
ors on white glazed ceramic. Each one 
is different. Six mugs 344” tall with 
6-cup pitcher, $2.95. Mrs. Dorothy Da- 
mar, 786 Damar Bldg., Newark 5, N. J. 
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Subtlety is the art of saying what you 
think and getting out of range before it 
is understood. 


Our Downfall 


It’s hard to keep up with the Joneses 

Although we have tried every way! 

Our house and our car are about on a 
per. 2. 

But the Joneses had triplets today! 


—Hal Chadwick 


Man of the Hour: One whose wife told 
him to wait a minute. 


Par 


In games of golf 

Everyone will tell, 

The ball lies poorly, 

The players, well. 
—David Deutsch 


Miser: Dough nut. 


The Human Element 

My brand-new stove won’t burn a thing 
It cooks or bakes or broils; 

The refrigerator’s guaranteed 
To clean its chilly coils. 


The sink chews up the garbage 
With never-failing speed; 

In all this shining kitchen, 
Only /’m not guaranteed! 


—Gerry Prince 


“When can you start?” 


Thoughtless 
The bore of all bores is my neighbor; 
He really is quite asinine; 
He’s always discussing his children 
When I want to talk about mine! 
—F.G. Kernan 


Nothing will develop a woman’s intui- 
tion like marriage. 


The Switch 
At two we had to use brute force 
And drag him by the hair. 
It took two husky barbers then 
To hold him in the chair. 
But now that he’s a manly four 
And fears no mortal plight— 
Each time that he walks in the door, 
The barbers pale with fright! 
—Margaret Gaskill 
It pays to use sweet talk—particularly 
if you have to eat your words. 


“You make a break for the horses and I’ll cover you!” 
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LAST LONGER 
BECAUSE THEY'RE 
BUILT BETTER! 
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Sound your Z...make 


EASY ON OIL 
FOR KEEPS 


because -. 


Pennzoil with 2-7 
keeps engines clean 


It’s true—you'll use less oil when you 
use Pennzoil with Z-7! For this 
different Pennsylvania motor oil has 
an all-oil lubricating body that stays 
tough under even the most intense 
engine heat and pressures. 

It also prevents formation of 

carbon, sludge and other oil-wasting 
deposits. By keeping rings, valves 
and bearings clean and free, 
Pennzoil with Z-7 keeps the whole 
engine smooth-running, safe, and 
easy on oil—not for just'a few miles 
after an oil change, but for keeps. 


Get Pennzoil with Z-7, The Tough-Film® 


vil, now, in the exact seasonal 
grade for your car! 


IN EVERY STATE, 
AT DEALERS WHO 


TOWN JOURNAL EDITORIAL 


Important to every town 


When evening comes these summer days, and when the 
weekends roll around, it is pleasant to drive down the coun- 
try roads. Millions of us who are not farmers like to watch the 
progress of the crops and, in the cool of the day’s end, to look 
at the countryside. 

The pleasure can be all the greater right now. Those roly- 
poly pigs that frolic in the pastures are growing in price as well 
as in pounds; down nearly to a dime a pound last December, 
hogs have gone up to 16¢ and higher. That means more profits 
for the stores on Main street, more employment in country 
towns, and bigger orders in factories far away. 

Across mid-America the soybeans are growing on millions 
of acres. Worth a little more than $2 a bushel last December, 
they have moved up into the $3 area. Corn has risen 30¢, just 
about equalling the price of a year ago. 

Most other crops, East, West and South, are worth more 
than they were a few months ago. Milk and eggs are a little 
higher. 

So, as we drive these days alongside the fields of green and 
gold, we may meditate that apparently the agricultural prices 
touched their bottom last winter, and that the nation’s vital rural 
economy is again moving slowly toward better levels. 

x wk 


As always, the weather confers its blessings or withholds 
them with little regard for man’s preferences. With reasonable 
favor in this respect, 1956 looks now like a good crop year. 

This being a political year, the Republicans would like to 
claim credit for improvements in the farm picture. They may be 
entitled to some. They were not responsible for the poor wheat 
prospects in Europe which may have helped the price here a 
little, nor for failure of the olive harvest around the Mediter- 
ranean which stimulated our soybean oil exports. The Presiden- 
tial veto saved agriculture from a disastrous farm bill, and the 
moderating influence of the so far hardly-tried flexible support 
principle has been useful. 

Still hanging over the farm economy is the $9 billion stock 
of surpluses in Government hands. As yet for every $1’s worth 
the Government sells another $1.50 worth comes in. 

What the Soil Bank will accomplish toward dissolving this 
vast burden remains to be seen. Too late for other than a few 
emergency situations this year, one should not attempt to judge 
its effectiveness now. The hope is that, by paying farmers to re- 
duce plantings on a large scale this fall and next year, it will 
shut off the excesses of output and in the course of time make 
it possible to unload the depressing over-supply. 

a: ee 


Meanwhile, farmers are displaying the usual ability of free 
Americans to work out their problems. The new factories spring- 
ing up in rural surroundings present new income opportunities 
for members of farm families, and will continue to do so. New 
efficiencies are adopted in farm production as fast as they are 
proven. Research reaches more aggressively toward new mar- 
kets, new uses and new crops as well as for new methods. 


x * * 


The state of agriculture, it can hardly be said too often, 
affects business in every town and city. So it is cheering to note 
the indications of improvement. We may well hope that in Gov- 
ernment and all along the line we may have the good fortune 
and good sense to increase the degree of improvement, and to 


make the improvements permanent. 


| 
| MEMBER PENN, GRADE CRUDE OIL. ASEN., PERMIT NO. 2, OIL CITY, PA. 
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Wide range of lovely new 
colors to choose from! 


It’s a wonderful 


feeling! Your 


wish becomes a_ brand-new 
room in just one day with quick, 
ready-to-use Super Kem-Tone! 
Velvet-rich, rubber-tough, it goes 
on easily over plaster, wallpaper, 
paint, wood, brick or wallboard 
without brush marks. Dries within 
an hour, too. Yet Super Kem-Tone 
costs so little to use . . . one gallon 


will do the walls of an average room. 


Sd 


y Foe 
4 Be. a 


Easy to apply with 
Roller-Koater® or brush! 


Give your own wish a try with 
Super Kem-Tone . .. then you'll 
know why it’s the world’s most 
widely used wall paint. 

Kem-Glo® alkyd enamel matches 
Super Kem-Tone color for color. 
It’s the favorite enamel for kitchens, 
bathrooms and all woodwork in the 
home. Kem-Glo flows on smoothly 
... no undercoater needed . . . looks 
and washes like baked enamel. 


Guaranteed washable, 
or your money back! 


THE DELUXE LATEX 
WALL PAINT 


S Mirache Alkyl ba 
| | 


SUPER KEM-TONE $5.89 
a gallon (Deep tones 
$6.19 a gallon). KEM-GLO 
$2.69 a quart. 


AX [owe Brothers 


PAINTS 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Super Kem-Tone and Kem-Glo 


are also made and distributed by: 
The Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland 
Acme Quality Paints, Inc., Detroit 
W. W. Lawrence & Co., Pittsburgh 
John Lucas & Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
The Martin-Senour Co., Chicago 
Rogers Paint Products, Inc., Detroit. 


Sold by leading Paint, Hardware, Lum- 
ber and Department Stores everywhere! 
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One of twelve INTERNATIONAL pickups, every one a handsome hauler. 
Spacious cab, two-tone styling, easy handling make it the light-duty favorite. 


INTERNATIONAL all-truck performance plus low platform dump body 
versatility add up to real serviceability. Models and equipment for any need 


4 smart ways 
fo save 


the BIG money ! 


INTERNATIONAL 
TRUCKS 


Deliver in style with that added touch of prestige in any one of four 
panels. Designed and built for eye-catching beauty and easy-driving comfort. 


we Pap 


Name the job — there is an INTERNATIONAL stake model just right for de- 
pendable operation . . . hard workers that are easy on the pocketbook. 


The smart buy for your hauling job is an INTERNATIONAL 
Truck — with its attractive good looks that make driving 
more pleasant. 


The famous INTERNATIONAL Comfo-Vision cab gives 
you the comfort of deep, wide seats . . . the quiet protection 
of double-wall construction, weather-tight door seals . . . 
the safety of the Sweepsight windshield and low sloping 
hood for undistorted life-saving vision. 


With all its style, comfort, and safety, INTERNATIONAL 
saves you the BIG money — the over-the-years operating 
and maintenance costs. It’s the only one of the five leading 
trucks that is all-truck — built from the drawing board out 
to do a truck job. No passenger car compromise. And that 
means a truck with fewer and less costly repairs, and 
longer life that cuts your hauling costs way down. 


Why not get all the money-saving facts from your 
INTERNATIONAL Dealer or Branch today? 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO 


All-Truck Built to 
save you the BIG money! 


Motor Trucks * Crawler Tractors * Construction Equipment 
@® McCormick® Farm Equipment and Farmall® Tractors 





